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PREFACE. 



I REMEMBER hearing Lord Macaulay say, after Words- 
worth's death, when subscriptions were being collected 
to found a memorial of him, that ten years earlier more 
money could have been raised in Cambridge alone, to do 
honour to Wordsworth, than was now raised all through 
the country. Lord Macaulay had, as we know, his own 
heightened and telling way of putting things, and we 
must always make allowance for it. But probably it is 
true that Wordsworth has never, either before or since, 
been so accepted and popular, so established in possession 
of the minds of all who profess to care for poetry, as he 
was between the years 1830 and 1840, and at Cambridge. 
From the very first, no doubt, he had his believers and 
witnesses. But I have myself heard him declare that, for 
he knew not how many years, his poetry had never 
brought him in enough to buy his shoe-strings. The 
poetry-reading public was very slow to recognise him, and 
was very easily drawn away from him. Scott effaced him 
with this public, Byron effaced him. 

The death of Byron seemed, however, to make an 
opening for Wordsworth. Scott, who had for some time 
ceased to produce poetry himself, and stood before the 
public as a great novelist; Scott, too genuine himself not 
to feel the profound genuineness oi V^ot^SNNat"Cci> ^xA 
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IV PREFACE. 

with an instinctive recognition of his firm hold on nature 
and of his local truth, always admired him sincerely, and 
praised him generously. The influence of Coleridge upon 
young men of ability was then powerful, and was still 
gathering strength; this influence told entirely in favour 
of Wordsworth's poetry. Cambridge was a place where 
Coleridge's influence had great action, and where Words- 
worth's poetry, therefore, flourished especially. But even 
amongst the general public its sale grew large, the emi- 
nence of its author was widely recognised, and Rydal 
Mount became an object of pilgrimage. I remember 
Wordsworth relating how one of the pilgrims, a clergy- 
man, asked him if he had ever written anything besides 
the Guide to the Lakes. Yes, he answered modestly, he 
had written verses. Not every pilgrim was a reader, but 
the vogue was established, and the stream of pilgrims 
came. 

Mr. Tennyson's decisive appearance dates from 1842. 
One cannot say that he effaced Wordsworth as Scott and 
Byron had effaced him. The poetry of Wordsworth had 
been so long before the public, the suffrage of good judges 
was so steady and so strong in its favour, that by 1842 
the verdict of posterity, one may almost say, had been 
already pronounced, and Wordsworth's English fame was 
secure. But the vogue, the ear and applause of the great 
body of poetry-readers, never quite thoroughly perhaps 
his, he gradually lost more and more, and Mr. Tennyson 
gained them. Mr. Tennyson drew to himself, and away 
from Wordsworth, the poetry-reading public, and the 
new generations. Even in 1850, when Wordsworth died, 
this diminution of popularity was visible, and occasioned 
the remark of Lord Macaulay which I quoted at start- 
ing. 
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The diminution ha9 conlinuctl. The influence of 
Coleridge has waned, and Wordsworth's poetry can no 
longer draw saccour from this ally. The poetry baa not, 
however, wanted euloglstE; and it iDBy be said to have 
brought its eulogists luck, for almost every one who has 
praised Wordsworth's poetry has praised it well. But 
the public has remained cold, or, at least, undetermined- 
Even the ahuDdance of Mr. Fialgrave's fine and skilfully 
choaen specimens of Wordsworth, in the Cotdin Treas- 
ury, satprised many readers, and gave offence to not 
a few. To tenth-rate critics and compilers, for whom 
any violeut shock to the public taste would be a temerity 
not to be risked, it is still quite permissible to speak of 
Wordsworth's poetry, not only with ignorance, but with 
impertinence. On the Cotitincnt he is almost unknown. 

I cannot think, then, that Wordsworth has, up to this 
time, at all obtained his deserts. " Glory," said M. 
Renan the other day, "glory after all is the thing which 
has the best chance of not being altogether vanity," 
Wordsworth was a homely mar, and himself would cer- 
tainly never have thought of talking of glory as that which, 
after all, has the best chance of not being altogether 
Tanity. Yet we may well allow that few things are 
less vain than real glory. Let us conceive of the whole 
group of civilised nations as being, for intellectual and 
spiritual purposes, one great confederation, bound to 
a joint actioDN.Dd working towards a common result; 
a confederation whose memhers have a due Iinoivl- 
edge both of the past, out of which they all proceed, 
and of one another. This was the ideal of Goethe, 
and it is an ideal which will impose itself upon the 
thoughts of our modem societies more and more. Then 
>be leeognised by the verdict of suclis.«Loiile<i&(VL\':i\>.t^ 
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a master, or even as a seriously and eminently worthy 
workman, in one's own lino of intellectual or spiritual 
activity, is indeed g'ory: *■ fi'^'y which it would be 
difficult ti> rate too bigbly. For what could be more 
beneficent, more Ealulary? The world is forwarded by 
having its attention fixed an the best things; and here is 
a tribunal, free from all suspicion of national and provin- 
cial partiality, putting a Etamp on the best things, and 
recommendine them for general honour and acceptance. 
A nation, again, Is furthered by recognition of its real 
gifts and succeEses; it is encouraged to develop them 
further. And here is an honest verdict, telling us which 
of our supposed successes are really, in the juilgmcnt of 
the great impartial world, and not in our own private 
judgment only, successes, and uhich are not. 

It is 90 easy to feci pride and satisfaction in one's own 
thing!, BO hard to make sure that one is rijjht in feeling 
it I We have a great empire. But so had Nehuchad- 
netiar. We extol the "unrivalled happiness" of our 
national civilisation. But tlien comes a candid friend, 
and remarks that our upper class is materiahaed, our 
middle class vulgarised, and our lower class bmtalised. 
We are proud of our painting, our music. But we find 
that in the judgment of other people out painting is 
qaeationatile, and our music non-existent, Wc are proud 
of our men of science. And here it turns out that the 
world is with us; we find that in the jmrgment of other 
people, too, Newton among the dead, and Mr. Darwin 
among the living, hold as high a place as they hold in 
our national opinion. 

Finally, we are proud of our poets and poetry. Now 
poetry is nothing less than the most perfect speech of 
D wbicli he comet nearest to being able ti 
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utter the truth. It is no small Ihing. therefore, to 
succeed emiQeQtl7 in poetry. Ami so much is required 
for duly estimating sucL-eas here, tlial abuut poetry it is 
perliapa hardest to arrive at a. aure general verdict, and 
takes longest. Meanwhile, ouc oivn conviction af tlic 
superiority of our national poets i» not decisive, is aliiiusi 
certain to be mingled, as we see constantly in English 
eulogy of Sbakspeare, with much of provincial infatuation. 
And we know what was the opinion current amongst our 
neighbours the French, people of taste, acuteness, and 
quick literary tact, not a hundred years ago, about our 
great poets. The old Biographie UniiierselU notices the 
pretemion of the English to a place for their poets among 
the chief poets of the world, and says that this is a pre- 
tension which to no one but an Englishmen can ever seem 
admissible. And the Bcomful, disparaging things said 
by foreigners about Shakspeare and Milton, and about 
our national oi'er-estiniate of them, have been often 
quoted, and will be in every one's remembrance. 

A great change has taken place, and Shakspeare is 
now generally recognised, ever in France, as one of the 
greatest of poets. Yes, some anti-Gallican cynic will 
say, the French rank him with Comeille and with Victor 
Hugo 1 But let me have the pleasure of quoting a 
sentence about Shakspeare, which I met with by acci- 
dent not long ago in the Correspondant, a French re- 
view which not a doien English people, I suppose, look 
at. The writer is praising Shakapeare's prose. With 
Shakspeare, he says, "prose c 
gnbject, bi 

English iambic." And he goes on; "Shakspeare is 
king of poetic rhythm and style, as well as the king of 
the leiUiB at thoaght ; along witb M« dazi^t^ ^t^i 
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Shakspeare has succeeded in giving us the most varied, 
the must harmonious vcrie which has ever suunded 
upon the human ear ainte the verse of the Greeks." 
M. Hetiry Cochin, the writer of this sentence, desecvei 
our gratitude fur it; it would not be easy to praise Shak- 
ipeare, in a single seutence, more justly. And when a 
foreigner and a Frenchman writes thus of 5ibakspeare, 
and when Goethe says of Miltun, in whom there was so 
much to repel Goethe rather than to altract him, that 
" nothing has been ever done So entirely in the sense of 
the Greeks as Salmon Jfggiiislcs," and that " Milton ii 
in very truth a poet whom we must treat with all rever- 
ence," then we understand what constitutes a European 
recognition of poets and poetry as contiadistinguiihed 
from a merely national recognition, and that In favour 
both of Milton and of Shakapeare the judgment of the 

high court of appeal has finally gone. 

I come back to M. Renan'a praise of glory, from which 
I started, Ves, real glory is a most serious thing, glory 
authenticated by the Amphictyonic Court of iinal appeal, 
definitive giory. And even for poets and poetry, long 
and dii£i;ult as maybe the process of arriving at the 
right award, the right award cotnes at last, the delinitive 
glory rests where it is deserved. Every establishment of 
such a real glury is good a.nd wholesome for mankind at 
large, good and wholesome for the nation which pro- 
duced the poet crowned with it. To the poet himself it 
can seldom do harm; for he, poor man, is in his grave, 
probably, long before his glory crowns him. 

Wordsworth has been in his grave for some thirty 
years, and certainly his lovers and admirers cannot flatter 
themselves that this great and steady light of glory as yet 
shines over him. He is not fully lecognlied at homej 
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he is not recognised at all abroad. Yet I firmly believe 
that the poetical performance of Wordsworth is, after that 
of Shakspeare and Milton, of which all the world now 
recognises the worth, undoubtedly the most considerable 
in our language from the Elizabethan age to the present 
time. Chaucer is anterior; and on other grounds, too, 
he cannot well be brought into the comparison. But 
taking the roll of our chief poetical names, besides Shak- 
speare and Milton, from the age of Elizabeth downwards, 
and going through it, — Spenser, Dryden, Pope, Gray, 
Goldsmith, Cowper, Burns, Coleridge, Scott, Campbell, 
Moore, Byron, Shelley, Keats (I mention those only who 
are dead), — I think it certain that Wordsworth's name 
deserves to stand, and will finally stand, above them all. 
Several of the poets named have gifts and excellences 
which Wordsworth has not. But taking the perform- 
ance of each as a whole, I say that Wordsworth seems 
to me to have left a body of poetical work superior in 
power, in interest, in the qualities which give enduring 
freshness, to that which any one of the others has left. 

But this is not enough to say. I think it certain, 
further, that if we take the chief poetical names of the 
Continent since the death of Moliere, and, omitting 
Goethe, confront the remaining names with that of 
Wordsworth, the result is the same. Let us take Klop- 
stock, Lessing, Schiller, Uhland, Rfickert, and Heine 
for Germany; Filicaia, Alfieri, Manzoni, and Leopardi 
for Italy ; Racine, Boileau, Voltaire, Andre Chenier, 
Beranger, Lamartine, Musset, M. Victor Hugo (he has 
been so long celebrated that although he still lives I 
may be permitted to name him) for France. Several of 
these, again, have evidently gifts and excellences to 
which Wordsworth can make no pretension. But ia 



real poetical achievement it seems to mc indubitable 
that to Wordsworth, here again, belongs the pHlm. It 
seema to me that Wocdswotth liaa left behind him a 
body of poetical work which wears, and will wear, 
better on the whole thaa Che performance of any one of 
these personages, so Cut more brilliant and celebrated, 
most of them, than the homely poet of Rydal. Words- 
worth's performance in poetry is on the whole, in power, 
in interest, in the qualities which give enduring freshness, 
superior to theirs. 

Tiiis is a higli claim to make for Wordsworth. But if 
it is a just claim, if Wordsworth's place among the poets 
who have appeared in the last two or three centuries ii 
after Sbakspeace, MoH£rc, Milton, Goethe, indeed, hut 
before all the rest, then in time Wordsworth will hav» 
his due. We shall recognise him in his place, as v/e 
ret^ognisc Shakspeare and Milton; and not only we our- 
selves shall recognise him. but he will he recognised by 
Europe also. Meanwhile, those who recognise him 
already may do well, perhaps, to ask themselves whether 
there are not in the case of Wordsworth certain special 
obstacles which hinder or delay his due recognition by 
others, and whether these obstacles are not in some 
measure removable. 

The Ejccui-sion and the Priludr, his poems of greatest 
bulk, are by no means Wordsworth's best work. Hii 
best work is in his shorter pieces, and many indeed are 
there of these which are of Hrst-rate excellence. But in 
his seven volumes the pieces of high merit are mingled 
with a mass of pieces very inferior to them ; so inferior 
to them that it seems wonderful how the same poet 
should have produced both. Shakspeare frequently has 
lines and passages in a atrajn quite false, and which are 
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entirely unworthy of him. But one can imagine hi? 
smiling ifune cuuld meet him in the Elysian Fields and 
tell him bo; smiling and replying that he knew it per- 
fectly well himself, and what did it matter ? liut with 
Wordsworth the cue is difHeient. Work altogether infe- 
rior, work quite oninspired. flat and dull, is produced by 
him with evident unconsciuosness of its defects, and he 
presents it to us with the ssme faith and seriousness as 
bis best voik. Now a drama or an epic fill the mind, 
and one does not look beyond them; but in a collection 
of short pieces the impression made by one piece requires 
lo be continued and austaiaed hy the piece following. In 
reading Wordsworth the impression made by one of his 
fine pieces is too often dulled and spoiled by a very infe- 
rior piece coming after it. 

Wordsworth composed verses during a space of some 
sixty years; and it is no exaggeration to say [bat withia 
one single decade of those years, between I7<|S and iSoS, 
almost all his really first-rate work was produced. A 
mass of inferior work remains, work done before and 
after this golden prime, imbedding the first-rate work 
and do^ng it, obstructing our approach to it, chilling, 
not un frequently, the high-wrought mood wi^h which wq 
leave it. To be recognised far and wide as n great poet, 
to he possible and receivable as a classic, Wordsworth 
needs to be relieved of a great deal of the poetical bag- 
gage which now encumbers him. To administer this 
relief is indispensable, unless he is to continue to be a 
poet for the few only, a p-oel valued far below his real 
worth by the world. 

There is another thing. Wordsworth classified his 
poema not according to any commonly received plan of 
juraogcment, but according to a scheme of mi:nta.V ^^'{<if 



ology. He hna poems of the fancy, poems of the imagi- 
natioD, pocma of senriment aod reflexion, and so on. His 
cattfgutLvs are ingenious l>ut far-fctohed, and the result 
of his employment of them is unsotisfactoty. Poems are 
separated one from another which possess a. kinship of 
subject or of treatment far more vital and deep than the 
supposed unity of mental origin which was Wordsworth's 
reason for joining them with others. 

The tact of the Greeks in matters of this kind was in- 
fallible. We may rely upon it that we shall not improve 
upon the classification adopted by the Greeks for kinds of 
poetry; that their categories of epic, dramatic, lyric, and 
so forth, have a natural propriety, and should be adhered 
to. It may sometimes seem doubtful lo which of two 
categories a pocra belongs; whether this or that poem is 
to be called, for instance, narrative or lyric, lyric Or 
elegiac. But there ia to he found in every good poem a, 
strain, a predominant note, which determines the poem 
as belonging to one of these kinds rather than the other; 
and here is the best proof of the value of the classification, 
and of the advantge of adhering to it. Wordsworth's 
poems will never produce Chcir due effect until they are 
freed from their present artificial arrangement, and 
grouped more naturally. 

Disengaged from the ijuantity of inferior work which 
now obscnres them, the beat poems of Wordsworth, I 
hear many people say, would indeed stand out in great 
beauty, but they would prove to be very few in number, 
scarcely more than half-a-dozen. I maintain, on the 
other hand, that what strikes me with admiration, what 
establishes in my opinion Wordsworth's superiority, is 
the great and ample body of powerful work which 
remains to blm, even after all his inferior work has 



been cleared away. He gives ns 3o inach to rest upun, 
so much which communicates his spiril and engages 

This is of yety great importance. If it were a compari- 
son of single pieces, or of three or four pieces, by each 
poet, I do not say that Wordsworth would stand decis- 
ively above Gray, or Bums, or Coleridge, or Keats, ot 
Manioni, or Heine. It is in bis ampler body of powerful 
work that I find his superiority. His good work itself, 
his work which counts, is not all of it, of course, of equal 
value. Some kinds of poetry are in themselves lower 
kinds than others. The ballad kind is a lower kind; the 
didactic kind, still more, is a. lower kind. Poetry of this 
latter sort, counts, too, sometimes, by its biographical 
interest partly, not by its poetical interest pure and simple ; 
but then this can only be when the poet producing it has 
the power and importance of Wordsworth, a. power ajid 
importance which he assuredly did not establish by such 
didactic poetry alone. Altogether, it is, I say, by the great 
body of powerful and significant work which remains to 
him, after every reduction and deduction has been made, 
that Wordsworth's superiority is proved. 

To exhibit this body of Wordsworth's best work, to 
clear away obstmclions froni around it, and to let it 
speak for itself, is what every lover of Wordsworth should 
desire. Until this has been done, Wordsworth, whom 
we, to whom he is dear, all of us know and feel to be so 
great a poet, has not had a fair chance before Che world. 
When once it has been done, he will make his way best 
not by our advocacy of him, but by his own worth and 
power. We may safely leave him to make his way thus, 
we»ho believe that a superior worth and power in poetry 
iC responsive lo 'A asii &s.YflK&.«s. 
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It is important, therefore, to hold fast to this; tliat 
poetr; is at bottum a i:riticism ai life; tliat [he gteatneu 
of a poet lies in his powerful and beautiful application of 
ideas to life, — to the question ; How to live, Moraisare 
often treated in a narrow and false fashion, they are 
bound up witb systems of thought and belief which 
have had their day, they are fallen into the hands of 
pedants and professional dealers, they grow tiresome to 
some of us. We dad attraction, at limes, even in a 
poetry of revolt against them; in a poetry which might 
take for its motto Omar Kheyam's wurds; "Let us 
make up in the tavern for the time which we have wasted 
in the mosque." Or we find attractions in a poetry 
indiHerent to them, in a poetry where the contents may 
be what they will, but where the form is studied ami 
exquisite. We delude ourselves in either case; and the 
best cure for our delusion is to let our minds rest upon 
that great and inexhaustible word iife, until we learn to 
enter into its meaning. A poetry of revolt against moral 
ideas is a poetry of revolt against lifi: a poetry of in- 
difference towards moral ideas is a poetry of indifference 
towards li/r. 

Epictetus had a happy figure for things like the play 
of the senses, or literacy forin and finish, or argumentative 
ingenuity, in comparison with "the best and master 
thing" for us, as he called it, the concern, how to Uve. 
Some people were afraid oC them, he said, or ttiey dis- 
liked and undervalued them. Such people were wrong; 
they were unthankful or cowardly. But the things might 
also be over-prized, and treated as final nhen they are 
noL They bear to life the relation which inns beat to 
ne. " As if a man, journeying home, and finding a 
fiOB on the toad, and liking it, were to stay for ever 
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at the inn ! Man, thou hast forgotten thiae object; thy 
joamey vres not /» this, but Ikraugh this. ' But this inn 
is taking.' And how many other inns, too, are taking, 
and bow many fields and meadows I but as places o/ 
passage mccely. You have.an object, which is this; to 
get home, to do your duty to yoor family, friends, and 
fellow-countiymen, to attain inward freedom, serenity, 
happiness, contentment. Style lakes youc fancy, arguing 
takes your fancy, and you forget your home and want to 
make your abode with them and to stay with them, on 
the plea that they ate taking. Who denies that they are 
taking? butas places of passage, as inns. Andwhenlaay 
this, yon suppose me to be attacking the care for style, the 
care for argument. I am not; I attack the resting in them, 
the not looking to the end which is beyond them." 

Now, when we come across a poet like Thfophile 
Gaatier, we have a poet who has taken up his abode at 
an inn, and never got farther. There may be induce- 
ments to this or that one of us, at this or that moment, 
to and delight in him, to cleave to him; but after all, 
we do not change the truth about him, — we only stay 
ouraelTBH in his inn along with him. And when we 
come across a poet like Wordsworth, who sings, 
^' Of Truth, etT grandeur, beauty, love and hope. 

And niElsincholy feat subdued by faith, 

Of bleued uinnalBtioiu in dbtnss. 

Of moral strength and inl=L!<.clual powtr, 

Ofjny in widest commoiiBlty spread"— 

then we have a poet intent on " the best and master 
thing," and who prosecutes his journey home. We say, 
for brevity's sake, that he deals with life, because he 
deals with that in which life really consists. This is 
what Voltaire means to praise in the Eiig,lUl\ ^'^t^^^ 
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this dealing with what is rtally life. But always it is the 
mark of the greatest poets that they deal with it; and to 
lay that the English poets are rcmnrkahle for dealing 
with it, ia only another way of saying, what is true, that in 
poetry the litiglish genius has.especially shown its power. 
Wordsworth deals with it, and his greatness lies in 
hi* dealing with it so powerfully. I have named a num- 
ber of celebrated poets above all of whom he, in my 
opinion, deserves to be placed. He is to be placed above 
poets like Voltaire, Dryden, Pope, Leasing, Schiller, 
because these famous personages, with a thousand gifts 
and merits, never, or scarcely ever, attain the distinctive 
accent and utterance of the high and genuine poets — 

at all. Burns, Keats, Heine, not to speak of others in 
oui list, have this accent;, — who can doubt it? And at 
the same time they have treasures of humour, felicity, 
passion, for which in Wordsworth we shall look in vain. 
Where, then, is Wordsworth's superiority? It is here; 
he deals with more of lift than they do; he deals with 
Hfe, as a whole, more powerfully. 

No Wordsworthian will doubt this. Nay, the fervent 
Wordsworthian wiU add, as Mr. Leslie Stephen does, 
that Wordsworth's poetry is precious because his phi- 
losophy is sound; that his "ethical system is as distinctive .. 
and capable of exposition as Bishop Butler's; " that his 
poetry is informed by ideas which " fall spontaneously 
into a scientific system of thought." But we must be on 
our guard against the Wordsworth ians, if we want to 
secnre for Wordsworth his due rank as » poet. The 
Wordsworthians are apt to praise him for the wrong 
things, AJJd to lay far too much stress upon w 



tne wrong ; 
u what thej J 



call his philosophy. His poetry is the reality, his phi- 
losophy, — so far, at least, as it nrn)" put on the form and 
babit of "a SLieatific syitetn of thought," and tbe more 
that it puts them on, — is tlie illusion, Perhaps we shall 
one day learn to make thi» propoailion general, and to 
say ! Poetry is the realilj', philosupby the illusion. Ilut 
in Wordsworth's case, at any rate, we cantiut do him 
justice until we dismiss his furroal philosophy. 

The Ejccuriioa abounds with philosophy, and there- 
fore the Ejicursion is to the Wurdsworthian what it never 
can be to the disinterested lover of poetry, — a satisfactory 
work. "Duty exists," says Wordsworth, in the Excur- 
rion ; and then he proceeds thus : — 

For onr luppDcl. the meuura and the rormi, 

Which an abilnct Intelligence luppliea, 

Whose kingdom u, when ume and ipsce are not." 

And the Wordsworth i an is delighted, and thinks that 
here is a sweet union of philosophy and poetry. But the 
disinterested lover of poetry will feel that the lines carry 
U3 really not a step farther than the proposition which 
Ihey would interpret; that they are a tissue of elevated 
but abstract verbiage, alien to the very nature of poetry. 
Or let OS come direct to the centre of Wordsworth's 
philosophy, as "an ethical system, as distinctive and 
capable of systematical exposition as Bishop Boiler's : " — 
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That is doclrine such as we heat in church loo, religious 
and philosophic doctrine; and the attached Words- 
worthian loves passages of such doctrine, and brings them 
forward in proof of hts poet's excellence. But however 
Itue the doctrine may be, it has, as here presented, none 
of the characters of potiii truth, the kind uf truth which 
we require from a poet, and in which Wordsworth is 
really strong. 

Even the "intimations" of the famous Ode, those 
corner-stones of the supposed philosophic system of 
Wordsworth, — the idea of the high instincts and affec- 
tions coining out in childhood, testifying of a divine home 
recently left, and fading away as our life proceeds, — this 
idea, of undeniable beauty as a play of fancy, has itself 
not the character of poetic truth of the best kind; it has 
no real solidity. The instinct of delight in Nature and 
her beauty had no doubt extraordinary strength in Words- 
worth himself as a child. But to say that universally 
this instinct is mighty in childhood, and tends to die 
away alterwards, is to sa.y what is extremely doubtfuL 
In many people, perhaps with Che majority of educated 
persons, the love of nature is nearly imperceptible at ten 
years old, but strong and operative at thirty. In general 
we may say of these high instincts of early childhood, the 
base of the alleged systematic philosophy of Wordsworth, 
what Thucydides says of the early achievements of the 
Greek race : — "It is impossible to speak with certainty 
of what is so remote; but from all that we can really 
investigate, I should say that they were no very great 

Finally the "scientific system of thought" in Words- 
worth gives us at last Such poetry as this, which the 
•at Woidswotihim aC'Cepts : — i 
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Wordsworth calls Voltaire dull, and surely the production 
of lliese uti-Vollaitian lines must have been imposed on 
him as a judgment ! One can heat them Ijeing ijuoted 
at a Sodal Science Congress; one can call up the whole 
scene. A great loom in one of uur dismal provincial 
towns; dusty air and jailed afternoon daylight; benches 
full uf men with bald heads and women in spectacles ; an 
orator lifting up his face from a manuscript written within 
and without to declaim these lines of Wordsworth; and 
in the sotU of any poor child of nature who may have 
wandered in thither, an unutterable sense of lamentation, 
and mourning, and woel 

" But turn we," as Wordsworth says, " from these bold, 
bad men," the haunters of Social Science Congresses. 
And let us be on ouc guard, too, against the exhibitors 
and extoUers of a "scientific system of thought" in 
Wordsworth's poetry. The poetry will never be seen 
aright while they thus exhibit It. The cause of its great- 
ness is simple, and may be told quite simply. Words- 
worth's poetry is great because of the extraordinary power 
with which Wordsworth feels the joy offered to us in 
nature, the joy offered to us in the simple primary affec- 
tions and duties; and because of the estraonii nary power 
with which, in ease after case , he shows us this v^'j , a^i 
make us sbate tt. 
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The source of joy from which he thus draws is the trn- 
esl and most unfailing source of joj' accesaihle to man. 
It is also accessible universatly. Wordsworth brings us 
word, therefore, according to his own strong and charac- 



Here is an immense advantage for a poet. Wordsworth 
tells of nhat all seek, and tells of it at its truest and best 
source, and yet a source where all may go and draw 
for it. 

Nevertheless, we are not to snppose that everything is 
precious which Wordsworth, standing even at this peren- 
nial and beautiful souree, may give ua. Wordsworthians 
are apt to talk as if It must be. They will speak with 
the same reverence of The Sailor's Molher, for example, 
as of Lucy Gray. They do their master harm by such 
lack of discrimination. Lncy Gray is a beautiful success; 
Tkf Sailer's AfalAer is a failure. To give aright what he 
wishes to give, to interpret and render successfully, is not 
always within Wordsworth's own command. It is within 
no poet's command; here is the part of the Muse, the 
inspiration, the God, the "not ourselves." In Words- 
worth's case, the accident, for so it may almost be calleii, 
of inspiration, is of peculiar importance. No poet, per- 
haps, is so evidently filled with a new and sacred energy 
when the inspiration is upon him; no poet, when it fails 
him, is so left " weak as is a breaking wave." I remem- 
ber hearing him say that " Goethe's poetry was not inev- 
itable enough." The rema.rk is striking and true; no line 
in Goethe, as Goethe said himself, but its maker knew 
well how it came there. Wordsworth is right, Goethe's 
poetry is not inevitable; not inevitable enough. But 
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Wordsworth's poetry, when he is at his best, is inevitable, 
as inevitable as Nature herself. It might seem that Na- 
ture not only gave him the matter for his poem, but 
wrote his poem for him. He has no style. He was too 
conversant with Milton not to catch at times his master's 
manner, and he has Hne Miltonic lines; but he has no 
assured poetic style of his own, like Milton. When he 
seeks to have a style he falls into ponderosity and pom- 
posity. In the Excursion we have his style, as an artistic 
product of his own creation; and although Jef&ey com- 
pletely failed to recognise Wordsworth's real greatness, 
he was yet not wrong in saying of the Excursion^ as a 
work of poetic style : " This will never do." And yet 
magical as is that power, which Wordsworth has not, of 
assured and possessed poetic style, he has something 
which is an equivalent for it. 

Every one who has any sense for these things feels the 
subtle turn, the heightening, which is given to a poet's 
verse by his genius for style. We can feel it in the 

"After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well **— 

of Shakspeare; in the 

" though fall'n on evil days, 

On evil days though fall'n, and evil tongues " — 

of Milton. It is the incomparable charm of Milton's 
power of poetic style which gives such worth to Paradise 
Regained, and makes a great poem of a work in which 
Milton's imagination does not soar high. Wordsworth 
has in constant possession, and at command, no style of 
this kind; but he had too poetic a nature, and had read 
the great poets too well, not to catch, as I have already 
remarked, something of it occasionally. We find it not 
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only in his Miltonic lines; we find it in such a phrase as 
this, where the manner is his own, not Milton's — 

. . . . " the fierce confederate storm 
Of sorrow barricadoed evermore 
Within the walls of cities;" 

although even here, perhaps, the power of style, which 
is undeniable, is more properly that of eloquent prose 
than the subtle heightening and change wrought by 
genuine poetic style. It is style, again, and the eleva- 
tion given by style, which chiefly makes the effectiveness 
of Laodameia, Still the right sort of verse to choose 
from Wordsworth, if we are to seize his true and most 
characteristic form of expression, is a line like this from 

Michael: — 

" And never lifted up a single stone." 

There is nothing subtle in it, no heightening, no study of 
poetic style, strictly so called, at all; yet it is expression 
of the highest and most truly expressive kind. 

Wordsworth owed much to Burns, and a style of per- 
fect plainness, relying for effect solely on the weight and 
force of that which with entire fidelity it utters. Burns 
could show him. 

" The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow 

And softer flame; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low 

And stain'd his name." 

Every one will be conscious of a likeness here to Words- 
worth; and if Wordsworth did great things with this 
nobly plain manner, we must remember, what indeed he 
himself would always have been forward to acknowledge, 
that Burns used it before him. 
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Still Wordsworth's use of it has something unique and 
unmatchable. Nature herself seems, I say, to take the 
pen out of his hand, and to write for him with her own 
bare, sheer, penetrating power. This arises from two 
causes: from the profound sincereness with which 
Wordsworth feels his subject, and also from the pro- 
foundly sincere and natural character of his subject itself. 
He can and will treat such a subject with nothing but 
the most plain, first-hand, almost austere naturalnesStI 
His expression may often be called bald, as, for instance, 
in the poem of Resolution and Independence ; but it is 
bald as the bare mountain tops are bald, with a baldness 
which is full of grandeur. 

Wherever we meet with the successful balance, in 
Wordsworth, of profound truth of subject with profound 
truth of execution, he is unique. His best poems are 
those which most perfectly exhibit this balance. I have 
a warm admiration for Laodameia and for the great Ode ; 
but if I am to tell the very truth, I find Laodameia not 
wholly free from something artificial, and the great Ode 
not wholly free from something declamatory. If I had 
to pick out poems of a kind most perfectly to show 
Wordsworth's unique power, I should rather choose 
poems such as Michael^ The Fountain, The Highland 
Reaper, And poems with the peculiar and unique beauty 
which distinguishes these, Wordsworth produced in con- 
siderable number; besides very many other poems of 
which the worth, although not so rare as the worth of 
these, is still exceedingly high. 

On the whole, then, as I said at the beginning, not 

Dnly is Wordsworth eminent by reason of the goodness 

»f his best work, but he is eminent also by reason of 

"le great body of good work which he has left to us. 
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With the ancients I will not compare him. In many 
respects the ancients are fat above U9, and yet there is 
BatneChing that we demand which they can never give. 
Leaving the ancients, let us come to the poets and puetiy 
Qf Chrialendoia. Dante, Shakspeare, Molierc, Milton, 
Goethe, are altogether larger and mure splendid lumi- 
naries in the poetical heaven than Wordsworth. But I 
know not where else, among Ibe moderns, we are to find 

To disengage the poems which show his power, and 
to present them to the I^ngUsh- speaking public and to 
the world, is the object of this votunic, I by no meani 
say that it contains all whicb in Wordsworth's poenu ii 
interesting. Except in the case of Margaret, a story 
composed separately from the rest of the Excursion, and 
whieb belongs to a difTerent part of England, I have not 
ventured on detaching portions of poems, or on giving any 
piece otherwise than as Wordsworth himself gave it. But, 
under the conditions imposed by this reserve, the volume 
contains, I think, everything, or nearly everything, which 
may best serve him with the majority of lovers of poetry, 
nothing which may disserve him. 

I have spoken lightly of Wordsworthians : and if we 
are to get Wordsworth recognised by the public and by 
the world, we must recommend him not in the spirit of a 
clique, but in the spirit of disinterested lovers of poetry. 
But I am a Wordsworthian myself. I can read with 
pleasure and edification PtUr Btil, and the whole series 
of Eecitsiaslical Sounds, and the address to Mr, Wilkin- 
son's spade, and even the Thanksgiving Oiie ; — every- 
thing of Wordsworth, I think, except Vaiidracour and 
ytilia. It is not for nothing that one has been brought 
up in the veneration of a man so truly worthy of homage; 
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that one has seen him and heard him, lived in his neigh- 
bourhood and been familiar with his country. No Words- 
worthian has a tenderer affection for this pure and sage 
master than I, or is less really offended by his defects. 
But Wordsworth is something more than the pure and 
sage master of a small band of devoted followers, and we 
ought not to rest satisfied until he is seen to be what he 
is. He is one of the very chief glories of English Poetry; 
and by nothing is England so glorious as by her poetry. 
Let us lay aside every weight which hinders our getting 
him recognised as this, and let our one study be to bring 
to pass, as widely as possible and as truly as possible, his 
own word concerning his poems : — " They will co-operate 
with the benign tendencies in human nature and society, 
and will, in their degree, be efficacious in making men 
wiser, better, and happier." 
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POEMS OF BALLAD FORK 



IVE ARE SEVEN. 

A simple child, 

That ligbtly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in evtry limb, 
What should it know of death? 

I met a little cottage Girl; 

was eight years old, she said; 
hair was thick with many a curl 
i That clustered round her head. 

I She had a rustic, woodland aii, 
V And she was wildly clad ; 
[ Her eyes were fair, and very fair; 
— Her beauty made me glad. 

"Sisters and brothers, little Maid, 
I Haw many may you be?" 

"How many? Seven in nil," she s: 
) And wondering looked at me. 

"And where arc Ihey? I pray yoL 
answered, " Seven are we ; 
I two of ns at Conway dwell, 
I two are gone to sea. 
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" Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
My sister and my brother; 
And, in the churchyard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother.'' 

** You say that two at Conway dwell. 
And two are gone to sea. 
Yet ye are seven ! — I pray you tell, 
Sweet Maid, how this may be." 

Then did the little Maid reply, 
** Seven boys and girls are we; 
Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
Beneath the churchyard tree." 

** You run about, my little Maid, 
Your limbs they are alive; 
If two are in the churchyard laid. 
Then ye are only five." 

** Their graves are green, they may be seen," 
The little Maid replied, 

** Twelve steps or more from my mother's door, 
And they are side by side. 

** My stockings there I often knit. 
My kerchief there I hem; 
And there upon the ground I sit — 
I sit and sing to them. 

" And often after sunset. Sir, 
When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer, 
And eat mv supper there. 
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"The first thit died -was tittle Jane; 

In bed she moaning lay, 

Till God ireleaaed hec of het pain; 

And then she went a.wa]r. 

" So in the churchyard she was laid; 

And, when the grass was dry, 

Together round her grave we played, 

My brother John and I. 

" And when the gronnd was white with 

And I could run and slide. 

My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side." 

lany are you, then," said I, 
" If they two are in Heaven?" 
The little Maiden did reply, 
"0 Master! we are seven." 
" But they are dead; those two are dea 
Their spirits are in Heaven ! " 
Twaa throwing words away : for still 
The little Maid would have her will, 
And said, " Nay, we are seven I " 



LUCy GRAV; 



Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray: 
And, when I crossed the wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day 
The Bolilaty Child. 
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No mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 
— The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door ! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play. 
The hare upon the green; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 

" To-night will be a stormy night — 
You to the town must go; 
And take a lantern, Child, to light 
Your mother through the snow." 

"That, Father ! will I gladly do : 
*Tis scarcely afternoon — 
The Minster-clock has just struck two, 
And yonder is the Moon." 

At this the Father raised his hook. 
And snapped a faggot-band; 
He plied his work; — and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 

Not blither is the mountain roe : 
With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow. 
That rises up like smoke. 

The snow came on before its time : 
She wandered up and down; 
And many a hill did Lucy climb; 
But never reached the town. 
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The wretched parents nil that night 
Went shouting Tar and wide; 
But (here wss neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for » guide. 

At dsy-brenk on a hill lliey stood 
That overlooked the moor; 
And thence tticy saw the bridge of wood, 
A fuilong from their door. 

They wept — and, turning homeward, cried, 
" In Heaven we all shall meet ; " 
—When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet. 

Half breathless from the steep hill's edge 
They tracked the rootmarks small; 
And through the broken hawthorn -hedge, 
And by the long stone-wall ; 

And then an open held they crossed: 
The marks were still the same ; 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost; 
And to the Bridge they came. 

They followed from the snowT bank 
Those footmarks, one by one, 
Into the middle of the plank> 
And further there were none 1 
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O'er rough and smooth she trips iilong 
And never looks behind; 
And lings a solitary aocg 
That whistles in the wind. 



ANECDOTE FOR FATHERS, 



I HAVE a boy of five years old ; 

His face ia fair and fresh to see; 

His limbs ate cast in beauty's mould, 

And dearly he lovea me. 

One morn we strolled on our dry walk, 

Our quiet home all full in view. 

And held aucb intemiitted talk 

As we are wont to do. 

My thoughts on former pleasures can; 

I thought of Kilve's delightful shore, 

Our pleasant home when Spring began, 

A long, long year before. 

A day it was when I could bear 

Some fond regret! to entertain; 

With Ei> much happiness to spare, 

I couU not feel a pain. 

The giecn earth echoed to the feet 

Of lambs that hounded through the glade, 

shade to sunshine, and as fleet 
From sunshine back to shade. 



1 
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la warbled ronnd me — every trace 
Of itiHatd sadness bad its charm; 
" Kilvc," sail! I, " H-aa a favoured place. 
And so is Liswyn farm." 

My Boy was by my side, so slim 
And graceful in his rustic drcsst 
And, as we talked, I ijucstioned him. 
In very idleness. 

" Now tell me, had you rather be," 

I said, and Cook him by the arm, 

" On Kilve's smooth shore, hy the green left, 

Or here at Liswyn farm?" 

In careless mood he looked at me, 
While still I held him by the arm, 
And said, " At Kilve I'd rather be 
Than here at Liswyn farm." 

"Now, little Edward, say why soj 
My little Edward, teli me why."— 
"I cannot tell, I do not know." — 
"Why, this is strange," said I; 

"For, here are woods, and green hills warm: 
There surely must some reason he 

tWhy you would change sweet Liaivyn farm 
For Kilve by the green sea." 
At this, my Boy hung down his head, 
He blushed with shame, nor made reply; 
And Rve times to the cbilil I said, 
" Why, Edward, tell me why ? " 



^ 
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His head he raised — ^there was in sight. 
It caught his eye, he saw it plain — 
Upon the house-top, glittering bright, 
A broad and gilded Vane. 

Then did the Boy his tongue unlock; 
And thus to me he made reply : 
** At Kilve there was no weather-cock, 
And that's the reason why." 

O dearest, dearest Boy I my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn. 



ALICE FELL; 

OR, POVERTY. 

The post-boy drove with fierce career, 

For threatening clouds the moon had drowned; 

When, as we hurried on, my ear 

Was smitten with a startling sound.- 

As if the wind blew many ways, 
I heard the sound, — and more and more; 
It seemed to follow with the chaise, 
And still I heard it as before. 

At length I to the boy called out; 
He stopped his horses at the word, 
But neither cry, nor voice, nor shout. 
Nor avLghX else like it, could be heard. 
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The boy then smacked his whip, and fast 
The horses scampered through the rain; 
But, hearing soon upon the blast 
The cry, I bade him halt again. 

Forthwith alighting on the ground, 

" Whence comes," said I, " this piteous moan? " 

And there a little Girl I found. 

Sitting behind the chaise, alone.^ 

** My cloak ! " no other word she spake. 
But loud and bitterly she wept. 
As if her innocent heart would break; 
And down from off her seat she leapt. 

" What ails you, child? " — she sobbed " Look here ! " 

I saw it in the wheel entangled, 

A weather-beaten rag as e'er 

From any garden scare-crow dangled. 

There, twisted between nave and spoke, 
It hung, nor could at once be freed; 
But our joint pains unloosed the cloak, 
A miserable rag indeed ! 

" And whither are you going, child. 
To-night along these lonesome ways ? " 
"To Durham," answered she half wild— 
" Then come with me into the chaise." 

Insensible to all relief 
Sat the poor girl, and forth did send 
Sob after sob, as if her grief t 
Could never, never have an end. 
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** My child, in Durham do you dwell? *' 
She checked herself in her distress, 
And said, " My Aame is Alice Fell; 
I'm fatherless and motherless. 

** And I to Durham, Sir, belong." 
Again, as if the thought would choke 
Her very heart, her grief grew strong; 
And all was for her tattered cloak ! 

The chaise drove on; our journey's end 
Was nigh; and sitting by my side. 
As if she had lost her only friend 
She wept, nor would be pacified. 

Up to the tavern-door we post; 
Of Alice and her grief I told; 
And I gave money to the host. 
To buy a new cloak for the old. 

** And let it be of duffil grey, 
As warm a cloak as man can sell ! " 
Proud creature was she the next day, 
The little orphan, Alice Fell ! 



-•o*- 



THE PET LAMB, 

A PASTORAL. 

The dew was falling fast, the stars began to blink ; 

"^ heard a voice; it said, " Drink, pretty Creature, drink ! " 
d, looking o'er the hedge, before me I espied 
\Dow-wh\tc mountain Lamb with a Maiden at its side. 
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No other sheep were near, the Lamb was all alone, 
And by a slender cord was tethered to a stone; 
With one knee on the grass did llie little Maiden kneel, 
While to that mountain Lamb she gave its evening meaL 



Twas little Barbara Lewthwaite, a Giild of beanty rare I 
I watched them with delight, they were i lovely pair. 
Now with her empty can the Maiden turned away : 
Bnt ere ten yards were gone her footsteps did she stay. 

Towards the Lamb she looked ; and from thai shady place 
I unobserved could see the workings of her face; 
If Nature to her tongne could measured numbers bring, 
Thus, thought I, to her Lamb that little Maid might sing: 

"Whatails thee. Young One? what? Why pull so at thy 

cord? 
Is it not well *ith thee? well both for bed and board? 
Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass can be; 
Rest, little Yoong One, rest; what ia't that aileth thee? 

" What is it thou wouldst seek. ? What is wanting to thy 

heart? 
Thy limbs are they not strong 7 And beautiful thou art : 
This grass is tender grass; these flowers they have no 

Aod that green corn all day is rustling in thy ciral 
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"If the Sun be shining hot, do but stretch thy woollen 



The rain and storm ace things that scarcely can come here. 

" Rest, little Young One, real; thou hast forgot the day 
When my Father found thee firal io places far away; 
Many flocks were on the hills, but tliou wert owned b^ 

And thy mother &om thy side for evermore was gone, 

" He took thee in his arms, and in pity brought thee home: 
A blessed day for thee '. then whither woulJst thou roam? 
A faithful Nurse thou hast; the dam that did thee yean 
Upon the mountain tops no kinder could have beeo. 

"Thou knowest that twice a day I have brought thee ia 

this can 
Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever ran; 
And twice in the day, when the ground ia wet with dew, 
1 bring thee draughts of milk, warm milk it is and new, 

"Thy iimbswill shortly lie twice as stout as they are now. 
Then Til yoke thee to my cart like a pony in the plough; 
My playmate thou shalt be; and when the wind is cold 
Our hearth shall be thy bed, our house shall be thy told. 

" It will not, will not rest !— Poor Creature, can it be 
That 'tis thy mother's heajl which is working so in thee? 
Things that I know not of belike to thee are dear, 
And dreams of things which thou canst neither see noi 



LAnd . 
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" Alas, the moiintaiB tops that look so green tuid fait ! 
I've heard at fearful winds anJ darkness that come there; 
The little brooks thai seem all pastime and all play, 
When they are angry, roar like liuns for their pcey. 
"Here thou needesC not dread the raven In the sky; 
Nighl and day thou art safe,— our cottage is hard by. 
Why bleat so after me? Why pull bo at thy chain? 
Sleep — and at break of day I vill come to tbee again ! " 

— As homeward through the lane 1 went with laiy feet, 
This song to myself did 1 oftentimes cepeatj 
And it seemed, as I retraced the ballad line by line, 
That but half of it was hers, and one half of it was mine. 
Again, and once again. 



For she looked with such a look, and she spake with such 
That I almost received her heart into my own." 



T//E CHILDLESS FATHER. 

" Up, Timothy, up with your staff and away ! 
Not a soul in the village this morning will stay; 
The Hare has just started from Hamilton's grounds. 
And Skiddaw is glad with the cry of the hounds." 
—Of coats and of jackets grey, scarlet, and green. 
On the slopes of the pastures all colours were seen; 
With their comely blue aprons, and caps white as sn 
The girls on the hills made a holiday show. 



4 
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Fresh sprigs of green boi-wcxicl, not sin months before. 
Filled the funeral basin ' si Timolhy's door; 
A coffin through Timothy's threshold had past; 
One Child did it bear, and that Chiki was his last. 

Now fast up the dell came the noise and the fray. 
The hotse and the horn, and the hark ! hark •way! 
Old Timothy took up his staff, and he shut 
With a leisurely modoc the do^r of his hut- 
Perhaps to himself at that moment he said, 
"The key I must lake, for my Ellen is dead." 
But of this in my ears not a ward did he speak. 
And he went to the chase with a tear on his check. 



TffE REVERIE OF POOR SUSAN: 

At the comer of Wood Street, when daylight appears. 
Hangs a Thrush that sings loud, il has sung for three 

Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has heard 
In the silence of morning (he song of the Bird. 

Tia a note of enchantment; what ails her? She sees 

Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide. 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapslde. 

' Itii 
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Green pagtures she viewi in Ihe mi<lst of the dale, 
Down which she ao often has tripped with her pail; 
And a single small Cottage, a nest like a dove's, 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 

She looki, and her heart is in heaven ; but they fade. 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade : 
The itream will not How, md the hill will not tisc, 
And the coluura have all passed away from her eyes. 



POWER OF MUSIC. 

An Orpheus ! an Orpheus '. — yes, Faith ma7 grow bold, 
And take to heiaelf all the wonders of old; — 
Near the stately Pantheon you'll meet with the same 
In the street that from Oxford hath borrowed ils name. 

His station is there; — and he works on the crowd. 
He sways them with harmony merry and loud; 
He tills with his power all their hearts to the brim- 
Was aught ever heard like bis Fiddle and him? 

What an eager assembly '. what an empire is this I 
The weary have life, and the hongry have bliss; 
The mourner is cheered, atid the anxious have rest; 
And the guilt- liurthened soul is no longer opprest. 

As the Moon brightens round her the clouds of the night. 
So he, where he stands, is a centre of light ; 
It gleams on the face, there, of dusky-browed Jack, 
AndUic psie-yisaged Baker's, «iti\ \i«tfis.c*. oq\iikV., 



1 
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That eccand-bound 'Pientice wa.s passing in baste — 
Wliat matter ! he's caught — and his time nina to waste — 
The Newsman is stopped, though he slops on the fret. 
And Che half-breathless Lamplighter — he's in the netl 

The Porter sits down on the weight which he bote; 
The Lass with her banow wheels hither her store; — 
If a thief could be here he might pilfer at ease; 
She sees the Musician, 'tis all th.at »he sees! 

He stands, backed by the wall; — he abates not his din; 
His hat gives him vigour, with boons dropping in, 
Prom the old and the young, from the poorest; and there 
The one-pennied Buy has his penny to spare. 

blest are the hearers, and proud be the hand 

Of the pleasure it spreads through so thankful a band; 

1 am glad for him, blind as he is I— all the while 

If they speak 'tis to praise, and they praise with a smile. 

That tall Man, a giant in bulk and in height, I 

Not an inch of his body is free from delight; I 

Can he keep himself stiU, if be would? oh, not het 1 

The music stirs in him like wind through a tree. ' 

Mark that Cripple who leans on his crutch; like a tower I 
That long has leaned forward, leans hour after hour ! — 

That Mother, whose spirit in fetters is btjund, J 

While she dandles the Babe in her arms to the sound. <fl 

(Now, coaches and chariots ! roar on like a stream; 
Here are twenty souls happy as souls in a dream : 
They are deaf to your murmurs — they care not for you, 
for what ye are flying, nor what yc pursue i 
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STAR-GAZERS. 

What crowd is this? what have we here ! we must not 

pass it by; 
A Telescope upon its frame, and pointed to the sky : 
Long is it as a barber's pole, or mast of little boat, 
Some little pleasure-skifif, that doth on Thames's waters 

float. 

The Showman chooses well his place, 'tis Leicester's 

busy Square; 
And is as happy in his night, for the heavens are blue 

and fair; 
Calm, though impatient, is the crowd; each stands ready 

with the fee, 
Impatient till his moment comes — ^what an insight must 

it be! 

Yet, Showman, where can lie the cause? Shall thy 

implement have blame, 
A boaster, that when he is tried, fails, and is put to shame? 
Or is it good as others are, and be their eyes in fault? 
Their eyes, or minds? or, finally, is yon resplendent Vault? 

Is nothing of that radiant pomp so good as we have here? 
Or gives a thing but small delight that never can be 

dear? 
The silver moon with all her vales, and hills of mightiest 

fame. 
Doth she betray us when they're seen? or are they but a 

name? 
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Ot is it ralher that Conceit rapacious is anil strong, 
And bounty never yielila ao much but it seems to do her 

wrong? 
Or is it, that when human souls a journey long have had 
And are returned into themselves, they cannot but be sad? 



Or must we 1 
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f And she had maJe a pt|>e of si 
\ And from that oaten pipe c< 

All sounds of winds and fiuuds; 

Had bliilt ■ bower upon the gree 

As if she From her birth had heei 

An infant ol tbe woods. 



Beneath her father's roof, alone 

She seemed to live; her thoughts her own; 

Herself her own delight; 

Pleased with herself, not sad, nor gay; 

And, passing thus the livelong day. 

She grew to woman's height. 

There came a Youth (torn Georgia's shore— 
A roilitaty caaqac he woie, 
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With splendid feathers drest; 
He brought them from the Cherokees; 
The feathers nodded in the breeze. 
And made a gallant crest. 

From Indian blood you deem him sprung : 
Ah no ! he spake the English tongue. 
And bore a soldier's name; 
And, when America was free 
From battle and from jeopardy, 
He 'cross the ocean came. 

With hues of genius on his cheek 
In finest tones the Youth could speak : 
— While he was yet a boy, 
The moon, the glory of the sun, 
And streams that murmur as they run, 
Had been his dearest joy. 

He was a lovely Youth ! I guess 

The panther in the wilderness 

Was not so fair as he; 

And, when he chose to sport and play. 

No dolphin ever was so gay 

Upon the tropic sea. 

Among the Indians he had fought 
And with him many tales he brought 
Of pleasure and of fear; 
Such tales as told to any maid 
By such a youth, in the green shade. 
Were periJous to hear. 
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He told of girls — a happy rout ! 

Who quit their fold with dance and shout, 

Their pleasant Indian town. 

To gather strawberries all day long; 

Returning with a choral song 

When daylight is gone down. 

He spake of plants divine and strange 
That every hour their blossoms change, 
Ten thousand lovely hues ! 
With budding, fading, faded flowers 
They stand the wonder of the bowers 
From mom to evening dews. 

He told of the magnolia, spread 

High as a cloud, high over head ! 

The cypress and her spire; 

— Of flowers that with one scarlet gleam ' 

Cover a hundred leagues, and seem 

To set the hills on fire. 

The Youth of green savannahs spake. 
And many an endless, endless lake, 
With all its fairy crowds 
Of islands, that together lie 
As quietly as spots of sky 
Among the evening clouds. 

And then he said, " How sweet it were 

A fisher or a hunter there, 

A gardener in the shade. 

Still wandering with an easy mind 

To build a household fire, and find 

A home in every glade \ 
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" What days and what sweet years ! Ah me ! 

Our life were life indeed, with thee 

So passed in quiet bliss, 

And all the while," said he, " to know 

That we were in a world of woe, 

On such an earth as this ! " 

And then he sometimes interwove 
Fond thoughts about a father's love : 
** For there," said he, " are spun 
Around the heart such tender ties, 
That our own children to our eyes 
Are dearer than the sun. 

" Sweet Ruth ! and could you go with me 

My helpmate in the woods to be. 

Our shed at night to rear; 

Or run, my own adopted bride, 

A sylvan huntress at my side. 

And drive the flying deer ! 

" Beloved Ruth ! "—No more he said. 
The wakeful Ruth at midnight shed 
A solitary tear : 

She thought again — and did agree 
With him to sail across the sea. 
And drive the flying deer. 

" And now, as fitting is and right. 
We in the church our faith will plight, 
A husband and a wife." 
Even so they did; and I may say 
That to sweet Ruth that happy day 
Was more than human life. 
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Through dream and vision did she sink, ^^^| 


Delighted aU the while to think ^^H 


That on those lonesome floods, ^^^| 


And gieen savatmah!!, she should share ^^^| 


His board with lawful joy, and bear ^^^ 


His name in the wild woods. ' 


But, as you have before been totii, 


This StriplioB, sportive, gaj, and bold, 


And with his dancing crest 


So beautiful, through savage lands 


Had roamed about, with vagrant bands 


Of Indians in the West. 


The wind, the tempest roaring high, 


The tumuli of a tropic sky, 




For him, a Youth to whom was given 


So much of earth—so much of Heaven, 


And such impetuous blood. 


Whatever in those climes he found 


Irregular in sight ui sound 


Did to his mind impart 


A kindred impulse, seemed allied 


To his own powers, and justified 


The workings of his heart. 


Nor less, to feed voluptuous thought, 


The beauteous forma of na-ture wrought, 


Fair trees and lovely Sowers; 


The hreeies their own languor lent; 


The slars had feelings, which they sent ^ 


Into those gorgeous bowers, ^H 
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Vet somelimes milder hours ihe knew, 

NoE pastimes of the May, 
— They all were with her in her cell; 
And a. wild brook witli cheerful knell 
Did o'er the pebbles play. 

When Ruth three seasons thus had lain, 
There came a respite to her pain; 
She from her prison fled; 
But of the vagrant none took thought; 
And where it liked her best she sought 
Her shelter and her bread. 

Among the fields she breathed again: 
The master-current of her brain 
Ran permanent and free; 
And, coming to the banks of Tone, 
There did she rest; and dwell alone 
Under the greenwood tree. 

The engines of her pain, the tools 

That shaped her sorrow, rocks and pools, 

And airs that gently stir 

The vernal leaves, she loved them still. 

Nor ever taxed them with the ill 

Which had been done to her. 

A barn her wiiilfr hed supplies; 
But, till tbe warmth of summer skies 
And summer days is gone, 
(And all do in this tale agree) 
She sleeps beneath the greenv 
And other home hath none. 
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An innocent life, yet far astray ! 

And Ruth will, long before her day. 

Be broken down and old : 

Sore aches she needs must have ! but less 

Of mind, than body's wretchedness. 

From damp, and rain, and cold. 

If she is prest by want of food, 
She from her dwelling in the wood 
Repairs to a road-side; 
And there she begs at one steep place 
Where up and down with easy pace 
The horsemen-travellers ride. 

That oaten pipe of hers is mute, 
Or thrown away; but with a flute 
Her loneliness she cheers : 
This flute, made of a hemlock stalk. 
At evening in his homeward walk 
The Quantock woodman hears. 

I, too, have passed her on the hills 
Setting her little water-mills 
By spouts and fountains wild — 
Such small machinery as she turned 
Ere she had wept, ere she had mourned, 
A young and happy child ! 

Farewell ! and when thy days are told. 
Ill-fated Ruth ! in hallowed mould 
Thy corpse shall buried be ; 
For thee a funeral bell shall ring. 
And all the congregation sing 
A Christian psalm for thee. 
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SnfON LEE. 



In tliE sweet shire of Cardigan, 

Nut far frnm pleasant Ivor-hall, - 

An Old M>n dwells, a little man, I 

Tis said he once was tall. ' 

Full (ive-und -thirty years he lived 

A luiining Huntsman tncrry; 

AnJ slill the centre of hia cheek 

la blooming aa a cherry. 

No man like him the horn could sound. 

And hill and valley rang with glee 

When Echo Imnolicd, round vaA loun 

The halloo of Simon Lee. 

In those proud days, he little cared 

For husbandry or tillage; 

To bUther tasks did Simon rouse 

The sleepers of the village. 

He all the country could ■ 

Could leave both man and horse behind; 

And often, ere tlie chase was doi 

He reeled and was stone-blind. 

And still there's something in 

At which bis heart rejoices; 

For when the chiming hounds 

He dearly loves their voices! 
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t, oh the hovy change! — bereft 
Of health, gtcength, frieads, and kindled, 3 
Old Simon to the world U left 
In liveried poverty. 
His Maalec's d^ad,— anil no one nov 
Dwells in the HaU of Ivor; 
Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead; 
He is the sule survivor. 

And be is lean and he is sick ; 
His body, dwindlctl and awry. 
Rests upon ankles swoln and thick; 
His legs arc thin and dry. 
»One prop he has, and only one, 
His Wife, an aged wannan, 
Lives with him, near the waterfall. 
Upon the village Common. 

Beside their moss-groH'n hut of clay. 
Not twenty paces from the door, 
A scrap of land they have, but they 
Are poorest of the poor. 
This scrap of land he from the heath 
Enclosed when he was stronger; 
But what avails it now, the land 
Which he can till no longer? 

I Oft, working by her husband's side, 
I Ruth does what Simon cannot do; 

For she, with scanty cause fur pride, 

b stouter of the two. 

And though you with your utmost skill 

From labour could not wean them. 
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Alas ! 'tis very lilllc— all 

Which they can do between them. 

Few months of life has he in store. 
As he to you wiD tell. 
For still, the more he works, the m 
Do his week ankles swell. 
My gentle Reader, I perceive 
How patiently you've waited. 
And BOW I fear that you expect 
Some tale will be related. 



O Reader! had you in yonr mind 

Such stores us silent thought can bring, 

O gentle Reader ! you would End 

A tale in everything. 

What more I have to say is sbort. 

And you must kindly take it : 

It is no tale; but, should you think. 

Perhaps s tale you''Il make it. 

One summer-day I chanced to sec 
This Old Man doing all he could 
To unearth the root of an old tree, 
A stump of rotten wood. 
The mattock lotter'd in his hand; 
So vain was his endeavour. 
That at the root of the old tree 
He might have worked for ever. 

"You're overtasked, good Simon Lee, 
Give me your tool," to him I said; 
And at the word right gladly he 
lieceired my proffered aid. 



^ 
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I struck, and wi(h a single blow 

The tangled root I severed, 

At which the poor Old Man so long 

And vainly had endeavoured. 

The tears into his eyes were brought, 

Acd thanks and pialaes seemed to ran 

So fast out of his heart, I thought 

They never would have done. 

— I've heard of hearts unkind, kind dei 

With coldness still returning; 

Alas! the gratitude of men 

Hath oftener left me mourning. 



FIDELITY. 

A BARKING sound the Shepherd hears, 
A cry as of a dog or fox; 
He halts—and searches with his eyes 
Among the scattered rocks; 
And no* at distance can discern 
A stirring in a brake of fern; 
And instantly a dog is seen. 
Glancing through that covert green. 
The Dog is not of mountain breed ; 
Its motions, too, are wild and shy; 
With something, as the Shepherd thinks, 
Unusual in its cry : 

ly one in sight 
All round, in hollow or on height; 
Nor shout, nor whistle strikes his ear; 
Wtftt is the Creature doing hexel 




\ 



That keeps, till June, Decerohe 
A lofty precipice in front, 
AsUent tarn" below! 
Far in tlie bosom of Helvellyn, 
Remote from public road or dwelling, 
Pathway, or cultivated land; 
From trace of human foot or hand- 
There s 



The crags repeat the raven's croak, 
In symphony austere; 
Thither the rainbow comes — the cloud — 
And misti that spread the flying shroud; 
And sunbeams; and the sounding blast. 
That, if it could, would hurry past; 
But that enormous barrier binds it fast. 






Not free from boding thoughts, a while 
The Shepherd stood ; then makes his way 
Towards the Dog, o'er rocks and stones. 
As quickly as he may; 
Not far had gone before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground; 
The appalled discoverer with a sigh 
Looks round, to learn the history. 

From those abrupt and perilous rocks 
The Man had fallen, that place of fear ! 
At length upon the Shepherd's mind 
It breaks, and all is clear : 

tmaliHiia or Lake, nvMIly high up id ihe mouat 
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He inslantly recalled the name, 

And who he was, and whence he came; 

Remembered, too, the very day 

On which (he traveller passed this way. 

But hear a wonder, for whose sake 

This laiientahle tale I tell ! 

A lasting monument of Hoids 

This wonder merits well. 

The Dog, which still was hovering nigh, 

Repeating Che same timid cry. 

This Dog, had been through three months' space 

A dweller in that savage place. 

Vea, proof was plain that, since the day 
When this iU-fated traveller died, 
The Dog had watched about the spot. 
Or by his Master's side : 

How nourisbcd here through such long time 
He knows, who gave that love sublime; 
And gave thai strength of feeling, great 
Above all human estimate. 



INCIDENT 

CHARACTERISTIC OF A FAVOURITE DOC 

On his moming rounds the Master 
Goes to learn hon all things fare; 
Searches pasture after pasture, 
Sheep and cattle eyes with care; 
And for silence or for talk. 
He bath comrades in hia walk.'. 
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Four dogs, each pair of different breed, 
Distingoished two for scent, and two for speed* 

See a hare before him started ! 

— Off they fly in earnest chase; 

Every dog is eager-hearted, 

All the four are in the race : 

And the hare whom they pursue. 

Hath an instinct what to do; 

Her hope is near : no turn she makes; 

But, like an arrow, to the river takes. 

Deep the river was, and crusted 

Thinly by a one night's frost; 

But the nimble Hare hath trusted 

To the ice, and safely crost; 

She hath crost, and without heed 

All are following with full speed, 

When, lo ! the ice, so thinly spread, 

Breaks — and the Greyhound, Dart, is over head ! 

Better fate have Prince and Swallow — 

See them cleaving to the sport I 

Music has no heart to follow. 

Little Music, she stops short. 

She hath neither wish nor heart, 

Hers is now another part : 

A loving creature she, and brave ! 

And fondly strives her struggling friend to save ! 

From the brink her paws she stretches, 

Very hands as you would say ! 

And afflicting moans she fetches. 

As he breaks the ice away. j 



1^ 
Forheraelf she 
Him alone ahe : 
Hakes efforts ai 
Until hei: FeUoi 
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For herself she buth ao Feare, — 
Him alone ahe sees and heats, — 
Makes efforts anil complainings; not give 
Until het Fellow sank, and le-appeared Q 
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HART-LEAP WELL. 
mil sprinE o[ waKr, nbaui I 



The Knight had ridden down from Wensley Mod 
I With the slow motion of a summer's cloud; 
I. He turned aside towards a vassal's doot, 
* And " Bring another horse 1 " he cried aloud. 

" Another horse 1 " — Tliat shout the vassal heard 
And saddled his liest steed, a comely grey; 
Sit Walter mounted him; he was the third 
Wiich he had mouoted on that glorious day. 

Joy sparkled in the praneing courser's eyes; 
The Horse and Hotsenian are a happy pair; 
.Bot, though Sit Walter like a falcon iliea, 
is a doleful silence in the sit. 

this morning left Sir Walter's Hall, 
That as they galloped made the echoes roar; 

horse and man are vanished, one and all; t 
Such race, I think, was never seen before. J 
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Sir Walter, restless ds a veering Him!, 
CsIIb to the few tireii dugs that yet remain ; 
Blanch, Swifl, and Music, noblest of Iheit tind. 
Follow, and up the weary mountain strain. 

The Knight hallooed, he cheered and chid Ihem on 
With suppliant gestures aud upbiaidings stern; 
But breath and eyeught fail; and, one by one, 
The dogs are stretched among the mountain fern. 

Where is the throng, the tumult of the race? 
The bugles that so joyfully were blown? 
—This Chase it looks not like an earthly Chaae; 
Sir Walter and the Hatt are Left alone. 

The poor Hart toils along Ihe mountain side; 
I will not stop to tell how far he 6ed, 
Nor will I mention by wha.t death he died; 
But now the Xniglit beholds him lying dead- 
Dismounting, then, he leaned against a thorni 
He had no follower, Dog, nor Man, nor Boy: 
He neither cracked his whip, nor blew hii horn. 
But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 

Qose to the thorn on which Sir Walter leaned, 
Stood his dumb partner in this glorious hiX; 
Weak as a lamb the hour that il is yeaned; 
And white with foam as if with clc&ving sleet. 

Upon his side the Hart was lying stretched : 

Hia nostril touched a spring lieneath a hill. 

And with the last deep groan his breath had fetched 

The ii-fllers of Ih- -ere trembling still. 
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And now, too happy for lepose or rest, 

(Never had living man mch joyful lot !) 

Sir Waller walked all round, north, South, and *esl. 

And gaied and gaied upon that darling spot. 

And climtjing up the hill — (it was at least 
Nine roods of sheer ascent) Sir Walter found 
Three several hoof-marka which the hunted Beast 
Had left imprinted on the grassy ground. 

Sir Waller wiped his face, and cried, " TiU now 
Such sight was never seen by living eyes: 
Three leaps have borne biin from this lofty brow, 
Down to the very fountain where he lies. 

"I'll build a Pleasure -ho use upon this spot. 
And a small Arlxiur, made for rural joy; 
Twill be the traveller's shed, the pilgrim's cot, 
A place of love for damsels that are coy. 

"A cunning artist will I have to frame 

A basin for that Fountain in the dell ! 

And they who do make mention of the same. 

From this day forth, shall call it Habt-leap Weix. 

" And, gallant Stag ! to make thy praises known, 
Another monument shaU here be raised; 
Three several Pillars, each a tough-hewn stone. 
And planted »'here thy hoofs the turf have graied. 

" And, in the summer-time when days are long, 
I will come hither with my Paramour; 
And with the dancers aad the minstrel's song 
ffie will make merry in that pleasKal &o-mc\. 
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" Till the fouDdations of the mountains Hul 
My Mansion with its Arbour shall endure; — 
The joy of them who till the lields of Swale, 
And them who dwell among the woods of Ucel" 

Then home he went, and left the Hart, stone-dead, 
With breathless nostrils stretched above the spring. 
— Soon did the Knight perform what he had said. 
And far and wide the fame thereof did ting. 
Ere thrice the Moon into her port had steered, 
A Cup of stone received the living Wei!; 
Three Pillars of rude stone Sir Walter reared. 
And huilt a House of Pleasure in the dell. 
And near the Fountain, flowers of statute tall 
With trailing plants and trees were intertwined, — 
Whic:h soon composed a little sylvan Hall, 
A leafy shelter ftom the sun and wind. 
And thither, when the summer-days were long, 
Sir Walter led his wondering Paramour; 
And with the dancers and the minstrel's Song 
Made merriment within that pleasant Bower. 

The Knight, Sit Walter, died in coutse of time, 
And his bones He in his palEtnal vale. — 
But there is matter for a second rhyme. 
And 1 to this would add another tale. 



The moving accident is not my trade : 
To freeze the blood I have no ready arts; 
Tis my delight, atone in summer shade. 
To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 
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As I from Hawea to Richmond did repair, 
It cboQced that I saw standing in a di^ll 
Three Aspens at three corners of a square; 
And one, not four yards distant, near a Well. 

What this imported I could i)1 divine: 
And, pulling now the rein my horse to atop, 
I saw three Pillars standing 1 n i. line, 
The last slone-PillBr on a dark bill-top. 

The trees were grcj'. with neither arms nor head; 
Half-wasted the square Mound of tawny green; 
So that you just might say, as then 1 said, 
"Here in old lime the hand of man hath been." 

I looked upon the hill both far and near, 
More doleful place did never eye survey; 
It seemed as if the spring-time came not here, 
And Nature here were willing to decay. 

I stood in various thoughts and fancies lost, 
When one, who was in shepherd's garb allired. 
Came up the hollow:— Him did 1 accost, 
And what this place might be I then inquired. 

The Shepherd stopped, and that same story told 
Which in my former rhyme 1 have rehearsed. 
" A jolly place," said he, " in times of old ! 
Blit Eomelhiag ails it now; the spot is curat. 

" You see these lifeless slumps of aspen aood — 
Some say Ihot they arc beeches, others elms — 
These were the Bower! ami here a Mansion stood. 
The finest palace of a hundred realms! \ 
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V 



THE FORCE OF PRAYER; 



THE FOUNDING t 



" SntiBl ii eoot' foe !t boollFO btnt ? " 
Wilh these dark wtirils begins my Tale; 
And their meaning 19, whence can comfort »i 
When Prayer is of no avail? 

" Sl^al is gooir for a bootlco hint?" 

The Falconer to the Lail)- said; 

And she mode answer "endless bokrowI" 

For she knew that her 90Q was dead. 

She knew it by the Falconer's words. 
And from the look of the Falconer's eye; 
And from the love which "was in her sotil 
For her youthful Romilly. 

— Voung Romilly through Barden woods 
Is ranging high and low; 
And holds a Greyhound in a leash, 
To li:t slip upon buck or doe. 

The Pair have reached that fearful chasm, 
How tempting to bestride ! 
For lordly Wharf is there pent in 
'^i(b rocks on either side. 
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"Now, here is neither grass nor pleasant shade; 

The sun on drearier hollow never shone; 

So will it be, as I have often said, 

Till Trees, and Stones, and Fo-untain, all aie gone," 

"Grey-headed Shepherd, thou haat spoken well; 
Small difference lies between thy creed and raine: 
This Beast not unobserved by Nature tell; 
His death was raaamed by sympathy divine. 

"The Being, that is in the clouds and air. 
That is in the green leaves among the groves, 
Maiotains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures whom he loves. 

"The Pleasure-house is dust: — behiniJ, before. 



Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 

"She leaves these objects to a alow decay, 
That what we are, and have been, may be know 
But, at the coming of the milder day. 
These monunienta shall all be overgrown. 

"One lesson, Shepherd, let us two divide, 
Taught both by what she shows, and what cone 
Never to biend our pleasure or our pride 
With lortow of the meanest thing that feels." 
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He was a. Tree that stood alone. 
And proudly did ils branches wave; 
And the root of this delightful Tree 
Was in hex Huiband's grave i 
I-ong, long in darkness did she sit, 
And her first words were, " Let there be 
In Bolton, on the Field of Wharf, 

The stalely Priory was reared; 

And Wharf, as be moved along, 

To Matins joined a mournful voice. 

Nor failed at Even-song. 

And the Lady prayed in heaviness 

That looked not for relief! 

But slowly did her succour come, 

And a patience to her grief. 

Oh 1 there is never sorrow of heart 

That shall lack a timely end, 

If but to God we turn, and ask 

Of Him to be our Friend I 



T//£ AFFUCTtON OF MARGARET. 
Whrbb art thou, my beloved Son, 
Where art thou, worse to me than dead? 
Oh Und me, prosperous or undone I 
Or, if the grave be now thy bed. 
Why am I ignorant of the same 
That I may rest; and neither blame 
Nor sorrow may B.ttend thy name? - 
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t Seven years, alas ! to have received 

K No tiding! of &II only ciiild; 

I To have despaired, and have believed, 

I And be for evemiore bEgiiiledi 

I Sometimes with thoughts of very bliss t 

> I catch at them, and then I niias: 

I Was ever darkness like to this? 

IS among the prime in worth, 
[ An object beauteous to behold; 
I WeU born, well bred; I sent him forth 
Ingenuous, innocent, and bold: 
If things ensued that wanted grace, 
Aa hath been said, they were not base; 



n 



Andn< 



t bluEh was 






tAh 1 little doth the Young-one dream. 
When fuU of play and childish cates, 
What power is in his wildest scream, 
Reud by his Mother unawares ! 
He knows it not, he cannot guess : 
Years to a mother bring distress; 
But do not make her lave the less, 
peglect me! no, I suffered long 
Piom that ill thought; and, being blind. 
Said, "Pride shall help me in my wrong; 
Kind mother have I been, as kind 
A» ever breathed: " and that is true; 
I I've wet my path with tears like dew, 

Weeping for him when no one knew. 
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Oh ! do not dread thy mother's door; 
Think not of nii: with grieC and pdn; 
I now can see with better eyes; 
And worldly grandeur I despise. 
And fortune with her gifts and lies. 

Alasl the fowls of Heaven have winga. 
And blasts of Heaven will aid their flight; 
They mount — how short a voyage brings 
The wanderers back to their delight! 
Chains tie us down by land and sea; 
And wishes, vain as mine, may be 
All that is left to comfort thee. 

Perhaps some dungeon hears thee groan. 
Maimed, mangled by inhuman men; 
Or thou upon a desert thrown 

Or hast been summoned to the deep. 
Thou, Thou and all thy males, to keep 
An incommunicable sleep. 

I look for Ghosts; but none will force 
Their way to me ; — ^'tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and the dead; 
For, surely, then I should have sight 
Of Him I wait for day and night, 
With love and longings infinite. 

My apprehensions come in crowds; 
I dread the rustling of the grass; 
The very shadows of the clouds 
Have power to shake me as Ifaey pass : 
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I question things, and do not Bnd 
One Chat will answer Co my mindi 
And all Che woild appears unkind. 

Beyond participaClon lie 
My troubles, and beyond relief: 
If any chance to heave a sigh. 
They pity me, and not my griet. 
Then come W me, my Son, or send 
Some tidings that my woes may end; 
I have no other earthly friend I 



THE COMPLAINT 



joumcy with hij compAnioni, \ve, ia IcfL bduDd, covcreil o 
»ilh Deer-tkins, mi, ii supplied with water, Tood, and fuel 
the tiluilion of the place »LII affard it. He i< inrormed of 

to follow, or overtake Ihem, he perishes alone io the Dbh 
uoleu he should have the goiKl fonune to Tal] in with Hnae oi! 
Tribea of Indians. The females aie cquallj', or slill mo 
exposed Io the same fate. See that vtry intetesiine wo 
Hsinie'i JOT-miy/rem Hndson's Bay ts tki NerlkirK Oct. 

when the Northern Lights vary their posiuon in the sir, ll 

bllowioE porn.] 

Before I see another day. 

Oh let my body die away I 

In sleep I heard the northern gleams; 

The stars were mingled with m^ d'leaxia-. 
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HlCH in Ihe btcalhleas Hall the Minstrel sate, 
And Eamonl'a murmur mingled with the Song.— 
The words of ancient lime I thus ttatislate, 
A festal Strain that hath been silent long. 

" From Town to Town, from Tower to Tower, 
The Red Rose is a gladsome Flower. 
Her thirty years of winter past, 
The Red Rose is rerived at last; 
She lifts her head fur endless spring, 
For everlasting blossoming; 
Both Roses flourish, Red and White. 
In love and sisterly delight 
The two that were at strife are blended. 
And all old troubles now are ended.— 
Joy I joy to both ! but moat to her 
Who is the flower of Lancaster! 
Behold her how She smiles to-day 
On this great throng, thia bright array! 
Fair greeting doth she send to all 
From every corner of the Hall; 
But, chiefly from above the Board 
Where sita in state our rightful Lord, 
A Clifforil to his own testoredl 
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" The; came nith banner, spear, and shield ; 
And it was proved in Bosworth-field, 
Not long the Avenger was withstood — 
Earth helped him with the cry of blood : 
St George was for us, and the might 
Of blessed Angels crowned the right. 
Load voice the Land has uttered forth. 
We loudest in the faithful North: 

Our streams proclaim a welcoming; 
Our strong-abodes and castles see 
The glory of their loyalty. 



" How glad is Skipton at this hour— 
Though she is but a lonely Tower 1 
To vacancy and silence left; 
or all her guardian sons berefl— 
Knight, Squire, or Yeoman, Page or Groom : 
We have them at the feast of Brougham. 
How glad Pendragon — though the sleep 
Of years be on her ! — Slie shall reap 
A taste of this great pleasure, viewing 
As in a dream her own renewing. 
Rejoiced is Brough, liglit glad I deem 
Beside her little humble Stream; 
And she that keepeth H^tch and ward 
Her statelier Eden's course to guard; 
They both are happy at this hour, 
Though each is but a lonely Tower 
But here is perfect joy and pride 
For one fair house by Eamonf's sidi 
Hits day distinguished without peei 
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To see het Master and to cheer — 
Him, and bis Lad; Mothei dear 1 

" Oh ! it was a time forlom 
When the falhetlesa was born — 
Give hei wings that she may il;, 
Or she sees her infant die ! 
Swords that ace with slaughter wild 
Hunt the Mother and the Child. 
Who wm take them from the light? 
— Yonder is a man in sight — 
Yonder ia a house — but where? 
No, they must not enter there. 
To the caves, and to the brooks, 
To the clouds of Heaven she looks; 
She is speechless, but her eyes 
Fray in ghostly agonies. 
Blissful Mary, Mother mild. 
Maid and Mother undehled, 
Save a Mother and ber Child ! 

" Now who is he that bounds with joy 
On Carrock's side, a Shepherd Boy? 
No thoughts hath he but thoughts that pass 
Light as the wind along the grass. 
Can this be He who hither came 
In secret, like a smothered flame? 
O'er whom such thankful tears wcie shed 
For shelter, and a poor man's bread I 
God loves the Child; and God bath willed 
That those dear words should be fulfilled. 
The Lady's words, wheu forced away 
The last she to her Babe did say. 
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' My own, my own, thy fellow-guest 
I may not be; but real thee, rest. 
For lowly Shepherd's life is best ! ' 

" Alas! when evil men ite strong 
No life is good, no pleasure long, 
The Boy must part from Mosedale's groves. 
And leave Bkucathara's nigged coves. 
And quit the flowers that summer brings 
To Glenderamakin's lofty springs; 
Must vanish, and his careless cheer 
Be turned to heavmess and fear. 
—Give Sir Lancelot Threlkeld praise 1 
Hear it, good man, old in days I 
Thou Tree of covert and of rest I 
For this young Bird that is distreat; 
Among thy branches safe he lay, 
And he was free to sport and play. 
When falcons were abroad for prey. 

"A recreant Harp that sings of fear 
And heaviness in Clifford's ear ! 
I said, when evil men are strong, 
No life is good, no pleasure lung, 
A weak and cowardly untruth ! 
Our Clifford was a happy Youth, 
And thankful through a weary time, 
That biQQght hira up to manhood's prima 

Again he wanders forth at will. 
And tends a flock from hill to hill; 
His garb is humble; ne'er was seen 
Such garb with such a noble mien; 
Among the shepherd^gtootni ao miJA 
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Is the longing of the Shield — 

Tell thy name, thou trembling Field; 

Field of death, where'er thou be, 

Groan thou with our victory ! 

Happy day, and mighty hour, 

When our Shepherd, in his power, 

Mailed and horsed, with lance and sword, 

To his Ancestors restored 

Like a re-appearing Star, 

Like a glory from afar. 

First shall head the Flock of War ! " 

Alas ! the fervent Harper did not know 
That for a tranquil Soul the Lay was framed. 
Who, long compelled in humble walks to go, 
Was softened into feeling, soothed, and tamed. 

Love had he found in huts where poor men lie; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

In him the savage virtue of the Race, 
Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead : 
Nor did he change; but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred. 

Glad were the Vales, and every cottage hearth; 
The Shepherd Lord was honoured more and more; 
And, ages after he was laid in earth, 
"The Good Lord Qifford" was the name he h 
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Hath he, a Child at strength and state ! 




Yet lacks not friends for solemn glee, 




And a cheerful company. 




That learned of him aubmisaive ways; 




And comfotleil his private days. 




To his Bide the Fallow-deer 




Came, and tested without fear; ,' 




The Eagle, lord of land and sea, 




Stooped down to pay him fealty; 




And both the undying fish that swim 




Through Bowscale Tarn did wait on him; 




The Pair were servaata of his eye 




In their immortality; 




They moved about in open sight, 




To and fro, for hia delight. 




He knew the rocks which Angels haunt 








He hath kenned them taking wing! 
And the caves where Faeries sing 






He hath entered; and been told 




By Voices how men lived of old. 




Among the Heavens his eye can see 




Face of thing that is to be; 




And, if men report him right, 
He could whisper words of might. 






— Now another day is come, 




Fitter hope, and nobler doom; 




He hath thrown aside his Crook, 


t 


And hath buried deep his Book; 


^^^ 


Armour rusting in his Halls 


^^^B 


On the blood of Clifford calls; — 


^^^H 


•Qnell the Scot,' exclaims the Lance- 


■ 


Bear me to the heart of France, . 
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Is the longing of the Shield — 

Tell [hy ni.nie, thou trembling Hell!; 

Field of death, where'er Ihoa be, 

Groan Ihou with our victory I 

Happy day, and miglity hour, 

When our Shepherd, in his power, 

Mailed and horsed, with lance and sword. 

To his Ancestors restored 

Like a re-appearing Star, 

Like a glory from afat, 

First shaU head the Flock of War I " 



Alas! the fervent Harper did not know 
That for a tranquil Soul the Lay was framed. 
Who, long compelled in humble walks to go. 
Was softened into feeling, soothed, and tamed. 

Love had he found in huts where poor men lie; 
His daily teachers had been woods and lills. 
The silence that is in the Etarry sky. 
The »leep that is among the lonely hills. 

In him the savage virtue of the Race, 
Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead: 
Nor liid he change; but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred. 

Glad were the Vales, and every cottage hearth; 
The Shepherd Lord was honoured more and more 
And, ages after he was laid in earth, 
"The Good Lord OiiTord " was the name be boi 
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THE LEECH-GATHERER; 



RESOLUTION Ai\D INDEPENDENCE. 

There was a roaring in the wind all night; 

The rain came heavily and fell in Sooris; 

Bnt now the aun is rising cftlm and bright; 

The birds ace singing in the distant woods; 

Over hia own aweel voice the Stock-dove broods; 

The Jay makes answer as tbe Magpie chatters; 

And all the air is filled with pleasant noise of waters. 

All things that love the sun are out of doors; 

The sky rejoices in the morning's birth; 

The grass is bright with rain-drops; — on the moon 

The Hare is running races in her mirth; 

And with her feel she From the plashy earth 

Raises a mist; that, glittering in the sun, 

Rang with her all the way, wherever she doth run. 

I was a traveller then upon the moor; 

I saw the Hare that raced about with joy; 

I heard the woods and distant waters roar; 

Or heard them not, as happy as a boy: 

Tlie pleasant season did my heart employ : 
f My old remembrances -went from me wholly; 
^And all the ways of men, so vain and mclancholyl 
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etimes chancelh, from the might 
.ds that can no further go, 
high as we have mounted in delight 
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In oar dejection do we sink us low. 
To me that morning did it happen so; 
And Teurs and funcies tliick u)>on me came; 
-^Tt>im sadness — and blind thoughts, I knew m 



I heard the Sky-laik warbling in the sky; 
And I bethought me of the playful Hare: 
Even such a. happy child of earth am I; 
Even as these blissful creatures do I fare; 
Far from the world I walk, and from all care; 
But there may come another day to me — 
Solitude, p ain of heart, d istress, and poverty. 

My whole life I have lived in pleasant thought. 

As if life's business 'were a summer mood : 

As if all needful things would come unsought 

To genial faith, still rich in genial good ; 

But how ca n^He expect that olhers jJiQuld 

Build^or hi^, sm- far him, and at his call 

ES^ him. who fur Miiisilf uill tal^c no heed at allE 

I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous Boy, 

The sleepless Soul that perished in his pride; 

Of Him who walked in glory and in joy 

Following his plough, along the muuntain-stde ; 

By our own spirits are we deilied; 

We Poets in onr youth begin in gladness; 

But thereof come s in the end despondency and madness. 

Now, whether it were by peculiar grace, 

I A leading from above, a something given, 

Yet it befel, that, in this lonely plice, 
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Wfaco I irilb these imlowud ihooghts bad iCrivm, 

Beside i pool bare (a the cjc of heaveD 

I law > Man befote me unaitares: 

The oUc»t man he leeroed thai e«er wore etcj hair*. 



A> a huge Stone i 
Couched on the bald top of aa eminence; 
Wonder lo all who do the same espj, 
.■By what means it could thilbei come, and wbencs; 
So thai it seems > thing endaed with sense : 
like a Sea-bea&t crawled forth, that on a.shelf 
Of rock or saod repoaeth, there to son itself; 

-^uch Mcmed (his Mbd, not all alive nor dead. 
Nor all asleep — in his eitreme old age : 
Hii bod^ was bent double, feet and head 
Coining together in life'^ pilgrimage ; 
A* if some dire constraint of pain, or rage 
Of sickness felt by him in time! long past, 
A more th an human weight upon hi a frame bad east . 

Himself he prop|jed, his body, limbs, and face. 
Upon a long grey StnIT of shaven wood ; 
And, still as 1 drew near with gentle pace, 
Upon the margin of that moorish flood 
Motionless as a Uoud the Old-man stood; 
That hearelh not the loud winds when they call 
And movcth all tugethi 



I Upc 
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At length, himself unsettling, he the Pond 
Stirred with his Staff, anil fixedly did look 
the muddy water, which he conned, 
if be bad be en i 
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And now a, stranger's prii-ilcge I toolt; 

And, drawing Cu bis side, to him did say, 

"This morning gives us proiaise of a g'""""' day." 

A gentle answer did the Old-man make. 
Id courteooa speech which forth he slowly drew: 
And him viith further woris I thus bespake, 
"What occupation do you there pursue? 
This is a. lonesome place for one like you." 
He answered, while a flash of mild surprise 
Broke from the sable orbs of his yet vivid eyes. 

His words came feebly, from a feeble chest, 

But each in solemn order followed each, 

With something of a lofty utterance drest— 

Choic e word an d measured phrase, above the te ach 

or ordJQgu.Bisai_a Viafelj. speech ; 

Such as grave livers do in Scotland use. 

Religious men, who give to God and Man their dues. 

He told, that to these waters he had come 

To gather Leeches, being olil and poor: 

Employment hazardous and wearisome ! 

And he had many hardships to endure; 

From pond to pond he roamed, from moor to moor; 

HoQSing, with God's good help, by choice or chance; 

And In this way he gained an honest 

The Old -man still stood talkim 

Scarce heard; nor word from 
And the whole Body of the M, 
like one whom t had met witli 
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Or like a man from some fat region tent. 

To give me huma.ii strength, by apt Bdmamshment 

My former thoughts returned : the feat that killi; 

And hope that is unwilling to be fed; 

Cold, pain, and labour, and all fleshly iUa; 

And mighty Poets in their misery dead. 

—Perplexed, and longing to he comforted. 

My question eagerly did I renew, 

" How is it that you live, and what is it you do? " 

He with a smile did then his words repeat; 

And said, that, gathering Leeches, far and wide 

He travelled; stirring thus ahout his feet 

The waters of the Pools where they abide. 

" Once I could meet with them on every aide; 

But they have dwindled long liy alow decay; 

Vet still I perse vere, and find the m where I mty ." 

While he was talking thus, the lonely place, 

The Old-man's shape, and speech, all troubled me: 

In my mind's eye I seemed to see him pace 

About the weary moors continually, 

Wandering about alone and silently. 

While I these thoughts within myself pnraued, 

He, having made a pause, the same discourse renewei 

And soon with this he other matter blended. 
Cheerfully uttered, with demeanour kind. 
But stately in the main; and when he ended, 
I co uld ha ve laughed myself to scorn ta_Bnd 
In that decrepit Man so Brm a mind. 
," God,"* said I, "be my help and stay secure; 
jni tbiok of the Leech -gatherer on the lonely moor! 



THE BROTHERS^ 

"These Tourists, Heaven preserve us! needs mast live 
A profitable life: some glance along, 
Rapid and gaj, as if the earth were air, 
And they were bulterfliea to wheel about 
Long as the summer lasted ; some, as wise. 
Perched on the forehead of a jutting crag. 
Pencil in hand and book upon the knee, 
Will look and scribble, scribble on and looli. 

Or reap an acre of hia neighbour's corn. 

But, for that moping Son of Idleness, 

Why can he laizy ysndir ? — In our churchyard 

Is neither epitaph nor rooniunenl. 

Tombstone nor name — only the turf we tread 

And a few natural graves." To Jane, his wife, 

Thus spake the homely Priest of Eonerdale. 

It was a July evening; and he sate 

Upon the long atone-seat beneath the eaves 

Of his old cottage, — as it chanced, that day. 

Employed in winter's work. Upon the stone 

His Wife sate near him, teasing malted wool, 

While, from the twin cards toothed with glittering wire. 

He fed the spindle of hia youngest Child, 

Who turned her large round wheel in the open air 

With back anJ forward steps. Towards the field 

1 This Foem wai 
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In wbich the Parish Chapel stood alone. 
Girt round with a bare ring of tnusay wall, 
While half an hour Went by, the Priest had sent 
Many a long look of wonder : and at last, 
Eisen from his sest beside the snow-white ridge 
Of carded wool which the oW man had piled 
He laid his implementa with gentle care, 
Each in the other locked; anil, down the path 
That from hia cottage to the churchyard led. 
He took his way, impatient to accost 
The Stranger, whom he saw Btill lingering there. 

Twaa one well known to him in former days, 
A Shepherd-lad;— who ere his sixteenth year 
Had left that calling, tempted to entrust 
Hia expectations to the lickle winds 
And perilous waters, — with the mariners 
A fellow mariner, — and so had fared 
ThroDgb twenty seasons; but he had been reared 
Among the mountatni, and he in his heart 
Was half a Shepherd on the stormy seas. 
Oft in the piping shrouds had Leonard heard 
The tonea of waterfalls, and inland sounds 
Of caves and trees:— and, when the regular wind 
Between the tropics filled the steady sail, 
Anil blew with the same breath through days and weeks. 
Lengthening invisibly its weary line 
Along the cloudless Main, he, in those hours 
Of tiresome indolence, would often hang 
Over the vessel's side, and gaze and gaze; 
And, while the broad green wave and sparkling foam 
Flashed round him images and hues that wrought 
fa aai'oa iricb the employment of his heart. 
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He, thus by feverish pawion overcome, 

Even with the orgina of his bodilj" eye, 

Below him, in tlie boiom of the deep. 

Saw mounts in s.—saiv the forms of sheep that grazed 

On verdant hills — with dwellings among trees. 

And shepherrfs clad in the same country grey 

Which he himself had worn.' 

And now, at last. 
From perils manifold, with some small wealth 
Acquired by traffic 'mid the Indian Isles, 
To his paternal home he is returned, 
With a determined purpose to resume 
The life he had lived there; both for the sake 
Of many darlinE pleasures, and the love 
Which to an only brother he has borne 
In all his hardships, since that happy time 
When, whether it blew foul cr fair, they two 
Were brother Shepherds on Iheir native hills. 
—They were the last of all their race; and now. 
When Leonard had approached his home, his heart 
Failed in him; and, not venturing to enquire 
Tidinga of one whom he so dearly loved. 
Towards the chnrchyard be !bad turned aside ; 
That, as he knew in what particular spot 
His family were laid, he thence might learn 
If still his Brother lived, or to the file 
Another grave was added. — He had found 
Another grave,— near which a full half-hour 
He had remained; but, as he gazed, there grew 
Such a confu^on in his memory, 

' Thii dcscriptloD of the Caleclure it iliclchrd from an impericcl 
recoUeclion of pa adm^nble ope in profit, by Mr. Gilbeit, author of 
" The HuitkwM." 
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That he began to doubt; and hope wai his 

That he had seen this heap of turf before, — 

That it was not another grave; but one 

He !iad forgoUen. He had lost his path, 

As up the vale, that afternoon, he walked 

Through fields which once had been well known to 

And oh what joy the recollection now 
Sent to his heart I He lilted up his eyes, 
And, looking round, imagined that he saw 
Strange alteration wrought on every side 
Among the woods and hclds, and that the rocks, 
And everlasting hills themsielvea were changed. 

By this the Priest, who down the field had come. 
Unseen by Leonard, at the churchyard gate 

Stopped short,~«nd thence, at leisure, limb by limb 

Pernsed him with a. gay cotnplHcency, 
Ay, thought the Vicar, smiling to himself, 
Tis one of those who needs must leave the p«th 
Of the world's business to go wild alone ; 
His aims have a perpetual holiday; 
The happy man will creep obout the fields. 
Following hia fancies by the hour, to bring 
Tears down his cheek, or solitary smiles 
Into his face, until the setting sun 
Write Fool upon his forehead. Planted thus 
Beneath a shed that uver-arched the gale 
Of this Hide churchyard, till the stars appeared 
The good Man might have communed with himself. 
But that the Stranger, who had left the grave. 
Approached; he recognised the Priest at once. 
And, a/ier greetings interchanged, and ^ven 
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By Leonard to the Vicar as ta one 
Unknown to him, thi9 dialogue ensued. 



Yon live, Sir, in these dales, a quiet life r 

Youc years make up one peaceful family; 

And who would grieve and fret, if, welcome come 

And welcome gone, they ace so like each olbeT, 

They cannot be remembereii? Scarce a funeral 

Comes to this churchyard once in eighteen months; 

And yet, some changes must take place among you: 

And you, who dwell here," even among these rocks. 

Can trace the linger of modality, 

And see, that with our threescore years and ten 

We are not all that perish. 1 remember 

(For many years ago I passed this toad) 
There was a foot-way all along the fields 
By the brook-side — 'tis gone — and that dark cleft ! 
To me it does not seem to wear the face 
Which then it had, 



Ay, there, indeed, your memory is a fKend 
That does not play you false.— On that tall pike 
(It is the loneliest place of all these hills) 
There were two Springs which bubbled side by side, 
A» if they had been made that tbej ml^t be 
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Ti9 B commoD case. 
We'll take another: who is he that lies 
Beneath yon ridge, the l&st of those three graves? 
It touches on that piece of native rock 
Left in the churchyard wall. 

That's WaltGi Ewbank. 
He had as white a head and fresh a cheek 
As ever were produced by youth and age 
Engendering in the blood of hale fourscore. 
Through five long generations had the heart 
Of Walter's forefathers o'erflowed the bounds 
Of their inheritance, that single cottage— 
You see it yonder ! — and those few green fields. 
They toiled and wrought, and still, from sire to son. 
Each struggled, and each yielded as before 
A little— yet a little— and old Walter. 
They left to him the family heart, and land 
With other burthens than the crop it bore. 
Year after year the old man still kept up 
A cheerful mind, — and buffeted with bond, 
Interest, and mortgages; at last he sank. 
And went into his grave before hia time. 
Poor Walter ! whether it was care that spurred him 
God only knows, but to the very last 
He had the lightest foot in Enncrdale: 
His pace was never that of an old man : 
I almost see him tripping down the path 
With his two Grandsons after him: — but You, 
Unless our Landlord be your host to-night. 



J 
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'e far to travel, — and on these cough paths 
□ in the longest day of midsummer — 



Orphans ! — Such they were — 
Yet not while Walter lived : — for, though their parents 
Lay buried side by side as now they lie, 
The old Man was a father to the boys, 
Two fathers in one father: and if tears, 
Shed when he talked of them where they were not, 
And hauntings from the infirmity of love, 
Are aught of what makes up a mother's heart. 
This old Man, in the day of his old age. 
Was half a mother to them. — If you weep. Sir, 
To bear a stranger talking about strangers, 
Heaven bless jou when you are among your kindred ! 
Ay — you may tutu that way — it is a grave 
Which wiD bear looking at. 



These Boys — 1 hope 
They loved this good old Man? 



They did— and truly : 
But that was what we almost overlooked. 
They were such darlings of each other. For, 
Though from their cradles Ihey had lived with Walter, 
The only kinsman near them, and though he 
Inclined to Ihem by reason of his age, 
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With a more fond, familiar teudemen, 

Tbey, notwith standing, had much love to spare. 

And it all went into each other's hearts. 

Leonard, the elder by just eighteen months. 

Was twc years taller : 'twas a joy to see, 

To hear, to meet them 1— From their house the School 

Is distant three short miles — and in the time 

Of storm and thaw, when every water-course 

And unbridged stream, such as you may have noticed 

Crossing our roads at every hundred steps, 

Was swoln into a noisy rivulet. 

Would Leonard then, when elder boys perhaps 

Remained at home, go staggering through the fords. 

Bearing his Brother on his hack, I have seen him, 

On windy days, in one of those stray brooks. 

Ay, more than once I h&vc seen him, mid-leg deep. 

Their two books lying both on a dry stone, 

Upon the hither aide ; and once I said, 

A% I lememher, looking round these rocks 

And hills on which we all of us were born. 

That Goii who made the great hook of the world 

Would bless such piety — 



1 



It may be then — 

PRISST. 

Never did worthier lads lireak English bread; 
The finest Sunday that the Autumn saw 
With all its mealy clusters of ripe nuts. 
Could never keep these boys away from church. 
Or tempt them lo an hour of Sabbath breach, 
Leonard and James 1 I warrant, every comer 
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Among these rocks, and every hoUow place 
Where foot coald come, to one or both of them 
Was known is well as to the flowers that grow there. 
IJke Roe-bucks they went bounding o'er the bills; 
They played like two young Ravens on the crags: 
Then they would write, ay and apeak loo, as well 
As many of their betters — and for Leonard I 
The very night before he went away, 
In my own house I put into his hand 
A Bible, and I'd wagei house and lietd 
That, if he is alive, he has it yet. 



TTiat they might 1 
Live to such end, is what both old and young 
In this our valley all of us have wished. 
And what, for my part, I have often prayed: 
But Leonard — 



Then James still is left among yi 

Tis of Ihe elder Brother I am speaking: 
They had an Uncle;— he was at that time 
A thriving man, and tiatBcked on the seas : 
And, but for that same Uncle-, to this hour 
Leonard had never handled rope or shroud : 
For the Boy loved the life which we lead here; 
And though of unripe years, & stripling only, 
His soul was knit to this his native soil. 
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But, as I said, old Walter was too weak 

To strive witb such a torrent; when he died, 

The Estate and House weie sold; and all their Sheep, 

A pretty flock, and which, for aught I know, 

Had clothed the Ewbanks for a thousand years: — 

Well^all was gone, and they were destitute. 

And Leonard, chiefly foT his Brother's sake. 

Resolved to try his fortune on the seas. 

Twelve years are past since we had tidings from him. 

If there were one among us who had heard 

That Leonard Kwbank was come home again. 

From the great Gavel,' down by Leeza's Banks, 

And down the Enna, far tts Egreniont, 

The day would be a very Festival; 

And those two bells of nuts, which there you see — 

Hanging in the open aii — but, O good Sirl 

Tha is aad talk— they'll never sound for him — 

Livmg or dead.— When last we heard of him, 

He was in slavery amon£ the Moors 

Upon the Barbary Coast.— 'Twaa not a little 

That would bring down his spirit; and no doubt. 

Before it ended in hia death, the Youth 

Was sadly crossed^Poor Leonard! when we parted. 

He took me by the hand, and said to me, 

Jf e'er he should grow rich, he would return. 

To live in peace upon hia father's land. 

And lay his bones among us. 



icL^ikeofEnneTdale: a 
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LEONARD. 

If that day 
Should conie, 'Cwonid needs be a glad day foi him; 
He would himself, no doubl, be happy then 
As any that should meet him — 



That is but 
A fellow tale of sorrow. From hia youth 

James, though not sickly, yet was delicate; 

And Leonard being always by hia side 

Had dune so many offices about him. 

That, though he was not of a timid nature. 

Yet still the spiiit of a Mountain Boy 

In him was somewhat checited ; and, when his Brother 

Was gone to sea, and he was left alone, 

The little colour that he had was soon 

Stolen from his cheek; he drooped, and pined, and pined— 



But these are alt the graves of full-grown men 1 



Ay, Sir, that passed away: we took him to us; 

He was the Child of all the dule— he lived 

Three months with one, and six months iii\.\i aiio'&«\ 
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And wanted neither food, nOT clothes, HOT love: 

And many, many happy da^s were his. 

But, whether blithe or m\, 'tis my belief 

His absent Brother still was at his heart. 

And, when he dwelt bcneatli ouc roof, we foond 

(A practice till this lime un"known lo him) 

That often, rising from his bed at night. 

He in his sleep would walk about, and sleeping 

He sought his Brother Leonard,— Yon are moved, 

Forgive me, Sir ; befure I spoke to you, 

I judged you most unkindly. 



How did he die a1 



One sweet May morning, 
(It will be twelve years since when Spring returns) 
He had gone forth among the new-droppeil lambs, 
With two or three campanians, whom their course 
Of occupation led from height to height 
Under a cloudless sun, till he, at length, 
Through weariness, or, haply, to indulge 
The humour of the moment, lagged behind. 
Voa see yon precipice; — it wears the shape 
Of a vast building made of many crags; 
And in the midst is one particular rock 
That rises like a column from the vale, 
Whence by our shepherds it is called Tke Pillar. 
Upon its aery summit crowned with heath, 
The Loiterer, not nnnoticed by his comrades, 
£jy stretched at ease ; but, ■passing by the plac 
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On their return, they found that he was gone. 
No ill was feared; but one of them by chance 
Entering, when evening was far spent, the house 
Which at th&t time was James's borne, there learned 
Thit nobody had seen him all that day : 
The morning came, and still he was unheard of: 
The neighbours were alarmed, and to the brook 
Some hastened, Some towards the lake: ere noon 
They found him at the foot of that same rock 
Dead, and with mangled limbs. The third day after 
1 buried bim, poor Youth, and there be lies! 



And that then 11 his grave '. — Before his death 
You say that he saw many happy years? 



Ay, that he did — 

And all went well with him?— 

If he had one, the youth had twenty homes. 

And you believe, then, that hi 



Yes, long before he died, he found that time 

la a true friend to sorrow; and unless 

His thoughts were turned on Leonard's luckless fortune, 

He talked about him with a cheerful love. 
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c to an unballowed end t 



Nay, God forbid ! — You recollect I mentioned 

A habit which disquietude and grief 

Had brought upon him; and we all conjectured 

That, as the day was wacm, he had laio down 

Upon Ihe grass, — and waiting fur his comrades. 

He there had fallen asleep; that in his sleep 

He to the margin of the precipice 

Had walked, and from the summit had fallen headlong. 

And so, no doubt, he perished ; at the time, 

We guess, that in his hand he must have held 

His Shepherd's staff; for midway in the ells' 

It hid been caught; and there for many years 

It bung — and mouldered tliere. 

The Priest here ettded — 
The Stranger would have thanked him, but be felt 
A gushing from his heart, that took away 
The power of speech. Both left the spot in silence; 
And Leonard, when they reached the churchyard gate. 
As the Priest lifted up the latch turned round, — 
And, looking >t the grave, he saiil, " My Brother 1 " 
The Vicar did not hear the words: and now. 
Pointing (owaids the Cottage, he entreated 
That Leonard would partake hi> homely fare: 
The Other thanked him with a fervent voice; 

But added, that, the evening being calm, | 

He would pursue his journey. So they parted. 
It was not long ere Leonaid reached a grove 
That overhung tht road; be there stopped 9l 
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And, sitting down beneath the tiecs, reviewed 
All that the Piiest had &aid : bis early yean 
Were with him in his heart : his cherished hopea. 
And thoughts which had been his an hour before, 
All pressed on him with such > weight, that now. 
This vale, where he had been so happy, seemed 
A place )□ which he could not bear to live : 
So he relinquished all bis purposes. 
He travelled on to Egretiion t : and theoce. 
That night, he wrote a letter lo the Priest, 
Reminding him of what had passed between them; 
And adding, with a hope to be forgiven. 
That it was from the weakness of his heart 
He had not dared to tell him who he was. 

This done, he nent on shipboard, and is now 
A Seaman, a grey-beaded Mariner. 



MICHAEL. 



"it fiam tbe public way you turn your steps 
Up the tumultuous brook of Green- head Ghyll, 
You will suppose that with an upright path 
Your feet must straggle i in such bold ascent 
The pastoral mountains front you, face to face. 
But, courage! for around that boisterous Brook 
The mountains have all opened out themselves. 
And made a hidden valley of their own. 
No habitation can be seeiii butLUe^ 



1 
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Who journey hither find themsctves alone 

WiLh a few sheep, with rocks and stones, and kitet 

That overhead ace sailiTig in the sky. 

It is in truth an ulter loiitude; 

Nor ihoold I have made mention of this Dell 

But for one object which you mieht pass by, 

Might see and notice not. Beside the brook 

Appears a itcaggUng heap of unhewn stoues I 

And to that place i. story appertains, 

Which, though it be ungarnished with events, 

Is not unBl, I deem. Sot the fireude. 

Or for the summer abade. It was the first 

Of those domestic tiles that spake (o me 

Of Shepherds, dwellers in the valleyi, men 

Whom I already loved;— not verily 

For their own sakes, but for the fields und hills 

Where was their occupation and abode. 

And hence this (ale, while I was yet a Boy 

Careless of books, yet having felt the power 

Of Nature, by the gentle agency 

Of natural objects led ine on to feel 

For passions that were not my own, and think 

(At random and imperfectly indeeil) 

On man, the heart of nian, and human life. 

Therefore, although it be a history 

Homely and rude, I will relate the same 

For the delight of a few natural hearts; 

And, with yet fonder feeling, for the sake 

Of youthful Poets, who among these Hills 

Will be my second self when I am gone. 

Upon the Forest-side in Grasmcrc Vale 
Tliere dwelt a Sbepherd, Mkcbasl was his name; 
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An old man, stout of heart, and Etcong of limb. 

His bodily irime had been from yoatb la age 

Of an unusual strength : his mind was keen, 

Intense, and frugal, apt for all affairs. 

And in his Shepherd's calling he was prompt 

And watchful more than ordinary men. 

Hence had he learned the meaning of atl winds, 

or blasts of every tone; and, oftentimes, 

When others heeded not, He heard the South 

Make subtenaneuus music, like the no^e 

Of Bagpipers on distant tlighland hills. 

The Shepherd, at such warning, of his flock 

Bethought him, and he to himself would say, 

"The winds arc now devising work for mel " 

And, truly, at all times, the storm— that drives 

The lisveUer to a shelter— summoned him 

Up to Che mountains: he had been alone 

Amid the heart of many thousand mists, 

That came to him and left him on the heights. 

So lived he till his eightieth year was past. 

And grossly that man errs, who should suppose 

That the green Valleys, and the Streams and Rocks, 

Were things indifferent to the Shepherd's thoughts. 

Fields, where with cheerful spirits he had breathed 

The common aii; the hills, which he so oft 

Had climbed with vigorous steps ; which had impressed 

So many incidents upon his mind 

Of hardship, skill or courage, joy or fear; 

Which, like a book, preserver! the memory 

Of the dumb animals, whom he had saved. 

Had fed or sheltered, linking to such acts, 

The certainty of honourable gain. 

Thole fields, those hills — what could fl\e'5 \ew>f Va&\KL6. 
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Strong hold on his affectiona, were to him 
A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 
The pleasure which there is in life iUelf. 

Hia days had not been passed in singleness. 
His Helpmate was a comely Matron, old — 
Though younger than himself full tHenty years. 
She was a woman of a Blirring life, 
Whose heart was in her honse ; two wheels she had 
Of antique form, this large for spinning wool. 
That small for flai; and if one wheel had rest. 
It WHS because the other was at work. 
The Pair had but one inmate in their house. 
An only Child, who had been bom to them 
When Michael, telling o'er his years, began 
To deem that he was old, — in Shepherd's phrase. 
With one fool in the grave. Tliia only Son 
With two brave Sheep-dogs tried in many a storm. 
The one of an inesliraable worth. 
Made all their household. I may truly say, 
That they were as a proverb in the vale 
For endless industry. When Jay was gone. 
And from their occupations out of door* 
Tbe Son and Father were come home, even then 
Their labour did not cease; unless when all 
Tarned to their cleanly supper-board, and there, 
Each with a mess of pottage and skimmed milk. 
Sat round their basket piled with oaten cakes, 
And their plain home-made cheese. Yet when Iheii 

Was ended, Luke (for so the Son was named) 
And his old Father both betook themselves 
To such convenient work !kS mi&U emp\o^ 
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Theii )]a.nds by the Eceside ; peihaps to card 
Wool for the Housewife's spindle, or repair 
Some injury done to sickle, flail, or scythe, 
Or other implement of house or lield. 

Down from the ceiling, by the chimney's edge, 
That in out ancient uncouth country style 
Did with a huge projection overbrow 
Large space beneath, as duly as the light 
Of day grew dim the liouscwife hung a Lamp; 
An aged utensil, which had performed 
Service beyond all others of its kind. 
Early at evening did it burn and late, 
Snrviving comrade of uncounted Hours, 
Which, going by from year to year, bad found. 
And left the couple neither gay perhaps 
Nor cheerful, yet with objects and with hopes, 
Living a life of eager industry. 
And now, when Luke had reached his eighteenth 

year 
There by the light of this old lamp they sat, 
Father and Son, while late into the night 
The Housewife plied her own peculiar work, 
Making the cottage Ihrougli the silent hours 
Murmur as with the sound of summer Bies. 
This Light was famous in its neighbourhood, 
And was a public symbol of the life 
That thrifty Pair had lived. For, as it chanced. 
Their Cottage on a plot of rising ground 
Stood single, with targe prospect. North and South, 
High into Easedale, up to Dun mail- Raise, 
And westward to the village near the Lake; 
And from this constant light, v> legi^ai 
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And 50 far seen, the House itstlf, by aU 
Who d«elt within the limits of the vale, 
Both old and yoang, was najned The Evening Star. 

Thus living on through such a length of years, 
The Shfiphcrd, if he loved himself, must needs 
Have loved his Helpmate; "but to Michael's heart 
This Son of his old age was yet more dear — 
Leas from instinctive tenderness, the same 
Blind spirit, which is In the litood of oil — 
Than that a child more than all other glftB, 
Briagi hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts. 
And Etirriags of inquietude, when they 
By tendency of nature needs must fail. 
Exceeding was the love he hare to him, 
His TIeart and his Heart's joy 1 For oltentimet 
Old Michael, while he was a bake in arms. 
Had done him female service, not alone 
For pastime and delight, as is the use 
Of fathers, but with patient mind enforced 
To acts of tenderness; and he had rocked 
His cradle with a woman's gentle hand. 

And, in a later time, ere yet the Boy 
Had put on boy's attire, did Michael love. 
Albeit of a stern unbending mind, 
To have the Young-one in his sight, when he 
Had work by his own door, or when he sat 
With sheep before him on bis Shepherd's stool. 
Beneath that large old Oak, which near their door 
Stood,— and, from its enormuus breadth of shade 
Chosen for the shearer's covert from the sun, 
Thenee in our rustic dialect wu called 
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The Cupping Tree,' b name which yet it bean. 
There, while Ihey two were sitting in the shade. 
With others round them, earnest all and blithe. 
Would Michael exercise his heart with looks 
Of fond correction »nd reproof bestowed 
Upon the Child, if he disturbed the sheep 
By catching at their legs, or with his ahouta 
Scared them, while they lay still beneath the shears. 

And when by Heaven's good grace the Boy grew up 
A healthy lad, and carried in bis cheek 
Two steady roses that were five years old, 
Then Michael from a winter coppice cut 
With his own hand a sapling, which he hooped 
With iron, making it throughout in all 
Due requisites a perfect Shepherd's StaE^ 
And gave it to the Boy; wherewith eqmpt 
He as a watchman oltcntijnes was placed 
At gate or gap, to stem or turn the flock; 
And, to his office prematurely called, 
There stood the Urchin, as you will divine. 
Something between a hinderance and a help; 
And for this cause not always, 1 believe, 
Receiving from his Father hire of praise; 
Though nought was left undone which staff, or voice. 
Or looks, or threatening gestures, could perform. 

But soon as Luke, full ten years old, could stand 
Against the mountain blaste; and to the heights, 
Not fearing foil, nor length of weary ways. 
He with his Father daily went, and they 
Were as companions, why should I relate 

1 CUppiiiE is the ward axd ia ilK Nonti oF E.bt^«A^ ^t i^iwix^q^ 
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TLit objects which the Shepherd loved before 
Were dearer now? that from (be Bo)' [here came 
Feelings and emanationa — things which were 
Ijght lo the sun and music to the wind; 
And Chat Ihc Old Man's hcait seemed born again? 

Thus in his Father's sight the boy grew np ; 
And now, when he had reached his eighteenth year, 
He was his comfort and his daily hope. 

While in this sort the simple Household lived 
From day lo doy, to Michael's ear there came 
Distressful tidings. Long before the lime 
Of which I apeak, the Shepherd had been bound 
In surety for his Brother's Son, a man 
Of an industrious life, and ample means, — 
But unforeseen misFoitunes suddenly 
Had prest upon him,— and old Michael now 
Was summoned to discharge the forfeiture, 
A grievous penalty, but little less 
Than half his substance. This unlooked-for claim. 
At the lirst hearing, for a moment look 
More hope out of his life than he supposed 
That any old man ever could have lost. 
As soon as he had gathered so much strength 
That he could look his trouble in the face. 
It seemed that hia sole refuge was to sell 
A portion of his patrimonial lields. 
Such was his first resolve ; he thought again. 
And his heart failed him. " Isabel," said he, 
Two evenings after he had heard the news, 
" I have been toiling more than aeventy years, 
And in the open sunshine of God's love 
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Have we all lived; yet if these fields of our* 

Should pass ioto i stranger's hand, I thinb 

That I could not lie quiet in my grave. 

Our lot 15 a hard lot; the sun himself 

Has scarcely been more diligent than I; 

And I have lived to be a fool at last 

To my own family. An evil Man 

That was, and made an evil choice, if he 

Were false to us; and if he were not false, 

There are ten thousand to whom loss like this 

Had been no sorrow. I forgive him — but 

Twere better to be dumb than to talk thus. 

When I began, my purpose was to speak 

Of remedies, and of a cheerful hope. 

Our Luke Bhall leave us, Isabel; the land 

Shall not go from us, and it shall be free; * 

He shall possess it, free as is the wind 

That passes over it. We have, thou know'st. 

Another Kinsman — he will be onr friend 

In this distress. He is a prosperous man. 

Thriving in trade— and Luke to him shall go, 

And with his Kinsman's hel{> and his own thrift 

He quickly will repair this loss, and then 

May come again to us. If here he stay. 

What can be done? Where every one is poor. 

What can be gained ? " At Ibis the Old Man pausei 

And Isabel sal silent, for her mind 

Was busy, looking back into past times. 

There's Richard Bateman, thought she to herself. 

He was a Parish-boy— at the Church-door 

They made a gathering for him, shillings, pence. 

And halfpennies, wherewith the neighbours bought 

Abaiket, which they &Ued withf^W'i-wutv, 
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And, with this basket citi hia srm, the Lad 
Went up to London, found a Master there, 
Who, out of many, chose the trusty Boy 
To go and overlook his merchandise 
Beyond llie seas ; where he grew wondrous rich, 
And left estates and monies to the poor, 
And, at hig birth-place, built a Chapel floored 
With marble, which he sent from foreign lands. 
These thoughts, and many others of like sort. 
Passed quickly through the mind of Isabel, 
And her face brightened. The Old Man was glad. 
And thus resumed : — " Well, Isabel I this scheme, 
These two ttays, has heen meat and drink lo me. 
Far more than we have lost is left us yet. 
We have enough — 1 wish indeed that I 
Were younger,- — but this hope is a good hope. 

— Make ready Luke's best garments, of the belt 

Buy for him more, and let us send him forth 
To-morrow, or the next day, or to-night: 
—If he could go, the Boy should go to-night," 
Here Michael ceased, and to the helds went forth 
With a light heart. The Housewife for Rve dayi 
Was restless morn and nighl, and al\ day long 
Wrought on with her best fingers to prepare 
Things needful for the journey of her son. 
But Isabel was glad when Sunday came 
To stop her in her work ! for when she lay 
B; Michael's side, she through the two last nighla 
Heard him, how he was troubled in his sleep : 
And when they rose at morning she could see 
That all his hopes were gone. That day at noon 
She said to Luke, while they, two liy themselves 
Were atting al the door, " Thou must not go : 
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We have no other Child but thee to lose. 
None to remember — do oot go awsy, 
For if thou leave thy Father he wai die." 
The Youth made answer with a jocund voice 1 
And Isabel, when she had told her fears. 
Recovered heart. That evening hct best fare 
Did she biing forth, and all together Bat 
Like happy people round a Christmas Ere. 

With daylight Isabel resumed hct work; 
And aU the ensuing week the house appealed 
As cheerful as a grove in Spring: at length 
The eipected letter from theit Kinsman came, 
With kind assurances that he would do 
His utmost for the welfare of the Boy; 
To which, requests were added, that forthwith 
He might be sent to him. Ten limes or more 
The letter was read over; Isabel 
Went forth to show it to Che neighbours round; 
Nor was there at that lime on English land 
A prouder heart than Luke's, When Isabel 
Had to her house returneti, the Old Man said, 
" He shall depart to-morrow." To this word 
The Housewife answered, talking much of things 
Which, if at such short notice he should go, 
Would surely be forgotten. But at length 
She gave consent, and Michael was at ease. 

Near the tumultuous brook of Green-head Ghjll, 
In that deep Valley, Michael had designed 
To build a Sheep-fold; and, before he heard 
The tidings of his melancholy loss, 
For ^is same purpose he had gatkeied &<( 
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A heap of stones, which b^ the Streamlet's edge 

Lay thrown together, ready for the worlc. 

Wilh Luke that evening thitherward he walked; 

And soon as they had reached the place he stopped 

And thus the Old Man spake to him: — " My Son, 

To-morrow thou wilt leave me: with full heart 

I look upon thee, for thou art the same 

That wert a piomisc to me ere thy birth. 

And all thy life hast been my daily joy. 

I will relate to thee some little part 

Of our two histories; 'IwiU 60 thee good 

When thou art from me, even if I bboald apeak 

Of things thou canst not know of. After thou 

First earnest into the world. — as oft befalls 
To newborn infanta— thou, didst sleep away 
Two days, and blessings from thy Father's tongue 
Then fell upon thee. Day by day passed on, 
And bIlU I loved thee with increasing love. 
Never to living ear came sweeter soundl 
Than when I heard thee by our own fireside 
First uttering, without words, a natural tune; 
When thou, a feeding babe, didst in thy joy 
Sing at thy Mother's breast. Month followed month. 
And in the open fields my life was passed 
And on the mountains: else I think that thou 
Hadst been biougbl up upon thy Father's knees. 
But we were playmates, Luke : among these hitls, 
As well thou knoivest, in us the old and young 
Have played together, nor wilh me didst thou 
Lack any pleasure which a. boy can know." 
Luke had a manly heart; but at these words 
He sobbed aloud. The Old Man grasped his hand, 
And said, "Nay, do not take it so — I see 
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Tbat tbesc arc things of which I need not speak. 

— Even to the utmost I have been to thee 

A kinii and a good Father: and herein 

I bat repay a gift which I myself 

Received at others' hands; for, though now old 

Beyond the common life of man, I still 

Remember them who loved me in my youth. 

Both of them sleep together : here they lived, 

As all their Forefathers had done; and when 

At length their time was come, they were not loth 

To give their bodies to the family mould. 

I wished that thou shouldst live the life they lived. 

But, 'lis a long time to look back, my Son, 

And see so hltle gain from threescore years. 

These fieidB were burthened when they came to me; 

Till I was forty years of age, not more 

Than half of my inheritance was mine. 

I toiled and toiled; God blessed me in my work. 

And till these three weeks past the land was free. 

— It looks as if it never could endure 

Another Master. Heaven forgive me, Luke, 

If I judge ill for thee, but it seems good 

That thou sbonldst go," At this the Old Man paused; 

Then, pointing to the Stones near which they stood, 

Thus, after a short silence, he resumed : 

"This was a work for us; and now, my Son, 

It is a work for roe. But, lay one stone — 

Here, lay it for me, Luke, -with thine own hands. 

Nay, Boy, be of good hope; — we both may live 

To see a better day. At eighty-four 

I still am strong and hale; — do thou thy part; 

1 will do mine. — I will begin again 

With many tasks that were resigned \a Voss, : 
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He went, and bUU looked up towards the sun, 
And listened to the wind ; and, oa befoK, 
Ferfarmed all kinds of latiouc for his Sheep, 
And for the lanj his small inheritance. 
And to that hollow Uell from time to time 
Did he repair, to build the Fold of which 
His flock had need. Tia not forgollen yet 
The pity which was then in every heart 
For the Old Man— and 'tis believed by all 
That many and many a day he thither went, 
And never lifted up a single stone. 

There, by the Sheep-fold, sometimes was he seen 
Sitting alone, with that his faithful Dog, 
Then old, beside him, lying at his feet. 
The length of full seven y-ears, from time to time. 
He at the building of this sheep-fold wrought. 
And left the work unfinished when he died. 
Three years, or little mor?, did Isabel 
Survive her Husband : at her death the estate 
Was sold, and went into it stranger's hand. 
The Cottage which was named the Evening Star 
Is gone — the ploughshare has been through the ground 
On which it stood ; great changes have been wrought 
In all the neighbourhood ;— yet the Oak is left 
That grew beside their door; and the remains 
Of the unfinished Sheep-fold may be seen 
Beside the boisterous brook of Green-head Ghyll. 



MARGAJiET. 

(The Wanderer.) 

TwAS summer, and the lun bad moanted high : 
Southward the landsi^apc indistinctl)' glared 
Through a pale steam : but all the northern downi, 
In clearest atr ascending, showed far off 
A lurface dappkd oVi with shadows Hung 
Prom brooding clouds; shadows that lay in spot* 
Determined and unmoved, nith steady beams 
or bright and pleasant sunsliine interposed; 
Pleasant to him who on the soft cool moss 
Extends his careless limbs along the front 
Of some huge cave, whose rocky ceiling casts' 
A twilight of its own, an ample shade. 

Where the Wren warbles; while the dreaming Man, 

Half conscious of the soothing melody, 
With side-long eye looks out upon the scene. 
By power of that impending covert thrown 
To finer disUnce. Other lot was mine; 
Yet with good hope that soon 1 should obtain 
As grateful resting-place, and livelier joy. 
Across a bare wide common I was toiling 
With languid steps that hy the slippery ground 
Were baffled; nor could my weak arm rfiiperse 
The host of insects gathering round my face, 
And ever with me as I paced along. 

Upon that open level stood a Grove, 
The wiahed-for port to which my course wag bound. 
Thither I came, and there, amid the gloom 
Spread by a brothcrhooil of lofty elms. 
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Appeared a roofless Hot; foai naked w»ll» 
That stared upon each other I I looked roundi 
And to my wish and to my hope espied 
Him whom I soujjhl; a Vlan of reverend age, 
But stout and bale, fot travel unimpaired. 
There was he seen upon tlie Cottage bench, 
Recumbctit in the shade, as if asleep; 
An iron-pointed staff lay at his side. 

Unnoticed did I stand, some minutes' space. 
At length I hailed him, seeing that his hat 
Was moist with watet-dtops, as if the brim 
Had newly scooped a running stream. He Tose, 
And ere our lively greeting into peace 
Had titled, " Tis," said I, " a burning day : 
My lips are parched with thirst, but you, it seemc. 
Have somewhere found relief." He, at the word, 
Pointing towards a iweet-brier, bade me climb 
The fence where that aspiring shrub looked out 
Upon the pubUc way. It was a plot 
or garden ground run wild, its matted weeds 
Marked with the steps of those, whom, as ihey pissed 
The gooseberry trees that shot in long lank slips. 
Or currants, hanging from their leafless stems 
In scanty strings, had tempted to o'erleap 
The broken wall. I looked aronnd, and there, 
Where two tall hedge-rows of thick alder boughs 
Joined in a cold damp nook, espied a Well 
Shrouded with willow-flowers and plumy fern. 
My thirst I slaked, and from the cheerless spot 
Withdrawing, straightway to the shade returned 
Where sate the Old Man on the Cottage bench; 
id, «-hile, beside him, with uncovered head. 
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1 yet was standing, freely to respire. 

And cool my temples in the fanning air. 

Thus did he speak. " I see around me here 

Things which you cannot sec : we die, my Friend, 

Nor we alone, but Ihat which each man loved 

And priced in his peculiar nook of earth 

Dies with bim. or is changed: and very soon 

Even of the good is no memorial lelt. 

— The Poets, in their elegies and songs 

Lamenting the departed, call the groves. 

They call upon the hills and streams to mourn. 

And senseless rocks; nor idly; for they speak. 

In these their invocations, with a voice 

Obedient to the strong creative power 

or human passion. Sympathies there are 

More tranquil, yet perhaps of kindred birth. 

That steal upon the meditative mind, 

And grow with thought. Beside yon Spring I stood. 

And eyed its waters till wc seemed to feel 

One sadnes.^, they and I. For them a bond 

Of brotherhood is broken: time has been 

When, every day, the touch of human hand 

Dislodged the natural sleep that binds them up 

To human comfort. Stooping down to drink. 
Upon the slimy foot-stone I espied 
The useless fragment of a wooden bowl, 
Green with the moss. of years, and subject only 
To the soft handling of the Elements : 
There let the relic lie — fond thought — rain wordsi 
Forgive them; — -never — never did my steps 
Approach this door but she who dwelt within 
A daughter's welcome gave me, and I \(iu«d b« 
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As my own child. Oh, Sit ! Ihe good die first. 

And they whose hearts arc dry as summer dust 

Burn to the sockel. Many a pasaenget 

Halh blessed poor Maigaret lot hec gcnlle looks, 

When she upheld the cool refreshment drawn 

From ihat forsaken Spring: and no one came 

But he was welcome; no one went away 

Bui that it seemed she loved him. She is dead. 

The light extinguished of her lonely Hut, 

The Hut itgelf abandoned to decay. 

And She forgollen in the quiet grave I 

" I spealt," continued he, " of One whose stock 
Of virtues bloomed beneath this lowly roof. 
She was a woman of a steady mind, 
Tender and deep in her excess of love, 
Not speaking much, pleased tatlier with the jqj 
Of her own thoughts: by some especial care 
Her temper had been (ramed, as if to make 
A being — who by adding love to peace 
Might live on earth a life of happiness. 
Her wedded Partner lacked not on his aide 
The humble worth that satisfied her heart: 
Frugal, afTectiaiiale, sober, and withal 
Keenly Industrious. She with pride would tell 
That be was often seated at his loom, 
In summer, ere the mower was abroad 
Among the dewy graaa, — in early spring, 
Ere [he last star had vanished. — They who passed 
At evening, from behind the garden fence 
Might hear his busy spade, which he would ply, j 

After hts daily work, until the light , I 

k Had filled, and every leaE and ftovin were lott J 
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tn the dark hedgea. So their dayi were (pent 

In peace and comfort; and a pretty Boy 

Waa theit best hope, — next to the God in Heaven. 

"Not twenty years ago, but you 1 think 
Can scarcely bear it now in mind, there came 
Two blighting seasons, when the fields were left 
With halt a harvest. It pleased Heaven to add 
A worse affliction in the plague of war; 
This happy land was stricken to the heart! 
A Wanderer then among the Cottages 
1, with my freight of winter raiment, saw 
The hardships of that season; many rich 
Sank down, as in a dream, among the poor; 
And of the poor did many cease to be, 
And their place knew them rot. Meanwhile, abridged 
Of daily comforts, gladly reconciled 
To numerous self- denials, Margaret 
Went struggling on through those calamitous years 
With cheerful hope, until Ihc second autumn. 
When her life's Helpmate on a ^ck-bed lay, 
Smitten with perilous fever. In disease 
He lingered long; and when his strength returned. 
He found the little he had stored, to meet 
The hour of accident or eri];pling age, 
Was all consumed. A second Infant now 
Waa added to the troubles of a time 
Laden, for them and all of their degree, 
With care and sorrow; shoals of artisans 
From ill-requited labour turned aiirifl 
Sought daily bread from public charity, 
They, and their wives and children — happier far 
Gnild they have lived as da tltc \U^le \iu<^ 
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Severe reproof, if we were men whose bearta 

Could hold vain dalliance with Che misery 

Even of the dead; contented thence to draw 

A momentary pleasure, never marked 

By ceason, barren of all future goorl. 

But we have known that there is often found 

In mournful thoughts, and always might be found, 

A power to virtue friendly; were't not so, 

An idle dreamer I Tis a common tale. 

An ordinary sorrow of Man's life, 

A tale of silent sulTering, hardly clothed 

In bodily form. — But without further bidding 

I will proceed, 

" While thus it fared with them. 
To whom this Cottage, till those hapless years. 
Had been a. blessed home, it was my chance 
To travel in a country far remote; 
And when these lofty Elins once more appeared. 
What pleasant expectaticins lured me on 
O'er the flat Common ! — With quick step I reached 
The threshold, lifted with light hand the latch; 
But, when I entered, Margaret looked at me 
A little while; then turned her head away 
Speechless, — and, sitting down upon a chair, 
Wept bitterly. I wist not what to do, 
Nor how to speak to her. Poor Wretch ! at last 
She rose from off her seat, and then,— O Sir 1 
I cannot f/i! how she pronounced my name ; — 
With fervent love, and with a face of grief 
Unutterably helpless, and a took 
That seemed to cling upon me, she enquired 
1/ 1 had Been her Husband. Att^i^Bke 



A slrange surprise and [c^rame to my heart, 

Nor hnd I power to answer e's"'ste told 

That he had disappeared— not" two*. Jionlhs gone. 

He lefl his house: two wretche'd days had past, 

And on the third, as wistfully she fa-i^d". 

Het head from oH her pillow, to ioaW'lolib; 

Like one in trouble, for retuining light, ' 

Within her chamber-casement she espied 

A folded paper, lying as if placed 

To meet her waking eyes. This tremblingly 

She opened— found no writing, but beheld 

Pieces of money carefully enclosed. 

Silver and gold. — ' t shuddered at the sight,' 

Said Margaret, ' for 1 knew it was his hand 

Which placed it there : anc! ere that day was ended. 

That long and anxious day i I learned from one 

Sent hither by my Husband to impart 

The heavy news,— that he liad joined a Troop 

Of Soldiers, going to a distant land. 

— He left me thns— he could not gather heart 

To take a farewell of me; for he feared 

That I should follow with my Babes, and sink 

Beneath the misery of that wandering life.' 

"This tale did Margaret tell with many tears: 
And, when she ended, I had little power 
To give her comfort, and was glad to take 
Such words of hope from her own mouth as served 
To cheer us both :— but long we had not talked 
Ere we built up a pile of better thoughts, 
And with a brighter eye she looked around 
As if she had been shedding tears of joy. 
We parted. — Twas the time o( ewV-j t^wsf. 
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1 left her busy with her ^ar^en loala; 
And well remember, o'er that fence shE look'd. 
And, while I pa(;td along ihs foot-way pith. 
Called out, and,;ent u blee-sing after me, 
With tender.clieef fulness; and with a voice 
That leeniedtiie very sound of happy thoughts. 

"1 roved o'er many a hill and many a dale, 
\yith 11^ accustomed load; in heat and cold, 
Thrr-ugh many a wood, and many an open ground, 
iMunshine and in shade, in wcl and fair. 
Drooping or blithe ol heart, as might befal; 
My best companions now the driving winds. 
And now the ' trotting brooks ' and whispering trcea. 
And now the music of my own sad steps. 
With many a short-lived thought that passed between. 
And disappeared, — I journeyed back this way. 
When, in the warmth of Midsummer, the wheat 
Was yellow; and the soft and bladed grass, 
Springing afresh, bad o'er Che hay-Beld spread 
Its tender verdure. At the door arrived, 
I found that she was absent. In the shade, 
Where now we ait, I waited her return. 
Her Cottage, then a cheerful object, wore 
Its customary look, — only, it seemed. 
The honeysuckle, crowding round the porch, 
Hung down in heavier tufts : and that bright weed. 
The yellow stone-crop, suffered to take root 
Along the window's edge, profusely grew, 
Blinding the lower panes. I turned aside, 
And strolled into her garden. It appeared 
To lag behind the season, and had lost 
Its pride and neatitess. DaUy-flowen a.nd thrift 
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Had broken theic trim lines, and Etraggled o'er 

The paths they used to deck : — Carnations, once 

Prized for surpassing beauty, and no less 

For the peculiar pains they had recjuired, 

Declined their languid heads, wanting support 

The cumbrous bind-weed, wiLh its wreathes and belli, 

Had twined about bet two small rows of pease, 

And draped them to the earth. — Ere this an hour 

Was wasted. — Back 1 tumeit my restless steps; 

A stranger passed; and, guessing whom t sought. 

He said that she was used to ramble far. — 

The sun was sinking in the west ; and now 

I sate with sad impatience. From within 

Hei solitary Infant cried aload; 

Then, like a blast that dies away self-stilled, 

The voice was silent. From the bench I rose-, 

But neither could diveit nor soothe my thoughts. 

The spot, though fair, was very desolate — 

The longer I remained more desolate: 

And, looking round me, now 1 first observed 

The comer stones, on either side the porch, 

With dull red stains discoloured, and stuck o'er 

With tufts and hairs of wool, as if the sheep, 

That fed upon the common, thither came 

Familiarly: and found a couching.place 

Even at her threshold. Deeper shadows fell 

From these tall elma; — the Cottage-clock struck eight; — 

I Inmed. and saw her distant a few steps. 

Her face was pale and thin— her figure, too, 

Was changed. As she unlocked the door, she said, 

'It grieves me you have waited here so long, 

But, in good truth, I've wandered much of late, 

And, sometimeB — to my shame I speak. — h«,N& tissA 
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Of my best prayers to bring me back again.' 

While on the board she spread our evening meal. 

She told me — interrupting not the work 

Which gave employment to her listless hands — 

That she had parted n-ith her elder Child; 

To a kind master on a distant farm 

Now happily apprenticed. — ' I perceive 

You look at me, and ynu have cause; to-da]r 

I have been travelling far; and many dayi 

About the licld> I wander, knowing this 

Only, that what I seek I cannot findi 

And so I waste my time : for I am changed; 

And to inyseir,' said she, ' have done much wrong 

And to this helpless Infant. I have slept 

Weeping, and weeping have I waked; my lean 

Have flowed as if my body were not such 

As others are; and I could never die. 

But I am now in mind and in my heart 

More easy; and 1 hope,' said she, ' that God 

Will give me patience to endure the things 

Which I behold at home' It would have grieved 

Your very soul to see her; Sir, I feel 

The story linger in my heart; I fear 

Tis long and tedious : but my spirit clings 

To that poor Woman ; so familiarly 

Do I perceive her manner, and her look, 

And presence, and so deeply do I feel 

Her goodness, that, not seldom, ir 



And to myself I si 



A human being destined to awake 
Fo bucaaM life, or wmcthing verf 
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To human life, when he shall come again 

For whom she snBeced. Ves, it would have griercd 

Your very soul to see her : evermore 

Her eyelids drooped, her eyes were downward cast; 

And, when she at her table gave me food. 

She did not look at roe. Her voice was low. 

Her body was subdued. In every act 

Pertaining to her house affairs, appeared 

The careless stillness of a thinking mind 

Self-occupied; to which all outward things 

Are like an idle matter. Still she sighed. 

No heaving of the heart. While by the fire 

Wc sale together, sighs came on roy ear, 

I knew not how, and hardly whence they came. 

"Ere my departure, to her care I gave. 
For her son's use, some tokens of regard, 
Which with a look of welcome she received; 
And I exhorted her to place her trust 
In God's good love, and seek his help by prayer. 
I took my staff, and when I kissed her babe 
The tears stood in her eyes. I left her then 
With the best hope and comfort I could give; 
She thanked me for my wish; —but for my hope 
Methought she did not thank me. 

" I returned, 
And took my rounds along this road again 
Ere on its sunny bank the primrose flower 
Peeped forth, to give an earnest of the Spring. 
I found her sad and droupinj;: she had learned 
No tidings of her Husband; if he lived, 
She knew not that he lived; if he were dead. 
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She knew not he was dead. She seemed the san 
In person and appearance; but her house 
BespeUe a sleepy hand of negligence; 
The floor was neither dry nor neat, the hearth 
Was comfottless, and ]ier irnatl lot of books, 
Which, in the Cottage window, heretofore 
Had been piled up against the corner panel 
In seemly order, now, with straggling leaves 
Lay scattered here and there, open or ahut. 
As Ibey had chanced to fall. Her infant Babe 
Had from its Mother caught the trick of grief, 
And sighed among its playthings. Once again 
I turned towards the garden gale, and saw, 
Mote plainly slill, that poverty and grief 
Were now come nearer to her ; weeds defaced 
The hardened soil, and knots of withered grass : 
No ridges there appeared of clear black mould. 
No winter greenness; of her herbs and flowers, 
It seemed the better part were gnawed away 
Ot trampled into earth ; a chain of straw, 
Which had been twined about the slender stem 
Of a young apple-tree, lay at its root. 
The bark was nibbled round by truant sheep. 
— Margaret stood near, her Infant in her arms. 
And, noting that my eye was on the tree, 
She said, 'I fear it will lie dead and gone 
Ere Robert come again.' Towards the house 
Together we returned; and she enquired 
If I had any hope ; — but for her Babe 
And for her little orphan Boy, she said, 
She had no wish to live, that she must die 
Of sorrow. Yet I saw the idle loom 
Still in its place; his Survdaj £arineiiti bung 
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Upon the self-same nail; his very staff 

Stood undisturbed behind the door. And when, 

In bleak December, I retraced this way. 

She told me that her little Bahe was dead, 

And she was left alone. She now, released 

From her maternal cares, had taken up 

The employment common Clirongh these nilds, and 

By spinning bemp, a pittance for herself: 
And for this end had hired a neighbour's boy 
To give her needful help. Thai very time 
Most willingly she put her w-ork aside. 
And walked with roe along the miry road. 
Heedless how far; and in such piteous sort 
That any heart had ached to hear hec, begged 
That, whereso'er I went, I allll wonld ask 
For biro whom she had lost. We parted then — ■ 
Our final parting; for from that time forth 
Did many seasons pass eie 1 returned 

" Nine tedious ycati; 
From their first separation, nine long years. 
She lingered in unquiet widowhood; 
A Wife and Widow. Needs must it have been 
A sore heart-wasting I I have heard, my Friend, 
That in yon arbour oftentimes she sate 
Alone, through half the vacant Sabbath day; 
And, if a dog passed by, she still would quit 
The shade, and look abroad. On this old bench 
For hours she sate; and evermore her eye 
Was busy in the distance, shaping things 
That made hec heart beat quick. You see that path, 
Nnw faint, — the grass has crept o'er iu ^tcTj 'lyia.-. 



I 
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There, to and tea, she paced through ra&D^ a da.y 
Of [he warm Gummer, from a belt of bemp 
That girt bee waist, spinning the long drawn thread 
With backward steps. Vet ever as there passed 
A man whose garments showed the soldier's red. 
Or crippled menilicant in sailor's garb, 
The little Child who «ale to tarn the wheel 
Ceased from his task; and she with faltering voice 
Made many a fond enquiry ; and when they, 
Whose presence gave no comfort, were gone by, 
Her heart was still more sad. And by yon gate. 
That bars the traveller's road, she often stood. 
And when a stringer Horseman came, the latch 
Would lift, and in his face look wistfully : 
Most happy, if, from aught discovered there 
Of tender feeling, she might dare repeat 
The same sad question. Meanwhile her poor Hut 
Sank to decay : for he was gone, whose band. 
At the first nipping of October frost, 
Qosed up each chinlt, and with fresh bands of straw 
Chequered the green-grown thatch. And so she lived 
Through the long winter, reckless and atone; 
Until her bouse by frosl. and thaw, and rain, 
Was gapped; and while she slept, the nightly damp* 
Did chill her breast; and in the stormy day 
Her lettered clothes were ruffled by the wind; 
Even at the siJe of her own lire. Yet still 
She loved this wretched spot, nor would for worlds 
Have parted hence; and slill that length of road, 
And this rude bench, one torturing hope endeared. 
Fast rooted at her heart : and here, tny J'riend, 
In sickness she remained; and here she died. 
Last human tenant of the&e ruined walk." 
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The Old Man ceased : he saw thai I was moved; 
Fcom that low bench, rising instinctively 
I turned aside in weaknesa, nor bad power 
To thank him for the tale which he had lold. 
1 stood, and leaning o'er the garden wall, 
Reviewed that Woman's sufferings; and it seemed 
To comfort me while with a brother's love 
1 blessed her— in the impotence of grief. 
At length towards the Cottage I returned 
Fondly, — and traced, with interest more mild. 
That secret spirit of huminiCy 
Which, mid the calm oblivious leniicrcics 
Of nature, mid her plants, and weeds, and Sowen^ 
And silent overgrowings still survived. 
The Old Man, noting this, resumed, and said, 
" My Friend I enough to sorrow you have given, 
The purposes of wisdom ask no more; 
Be wise and cheerful; and no longer read 
The forms of things with an unworthy eye. 
She sleeps in the calm earth, and peace is here. 
I well remember that those ^exy plumes, 
Those weeds, and the high spear-grass on that wall. 
By mist and silent rain-drops silvered o'er. 
As once 1 passed, did to my heart convey 
So still an image of tranquillity. 
So calm and still, and looked so beautiful 
Amid the uneasy Ihonghts which tilled my mindi 
That what we feel of sorrow and despair 
From ruin and from change, aiid all the grief 
The passing shows of Being leave behind, 
Appeared an idle dream, that could not live 
Where meditation was. I turned away. 
And walked along my road ia hap^iueu." 
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He ceased. Ere long the sun declining shot 
A slant and mellow radiance, which began 
To fall upon us, while, beneath the trees, 
We sate on that low bench ; and now we felt. 
Admonished thus, the sweet hour coming on. 
A linnet warbled from those lofty elms, 
A thrush sang loud, and other melodies, 
At distance heard, peopled the milder air. 
The Old Man rose, and, with a sprightly mien 
Of hopeful preparation, grasped his staff: 
Together casting then a farewell look 
Upon those silent walls, we left the shade ; 
And, ere the stars were visible, had reached 
A village Inn, — our evening resting-place. 
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|| 


^^o^ 




" MV HEART LEAPS UP." 




Mv heart Uflpa up wlen I behold 




A Rainbow in the sky: 




So was it when my life began; 




So is it now I am a Man; 




So be it when I shall grow old. 




Or let me die 1 




The Child is Fother of the Man; , 




And I could wish my days to be 




Boond each to each liy natural piety. 








TO A BUTTERFLY. 


■ .1^- 




■^■^^y-a^ 


Stay near me— do not take thy flight ! 




A little longer slay in sight ! 




■ Much converse do I find in Thee, 




Historian of my Irvfancy 1 




Float near me; do not yet depart 1 




Dead times revive in thee: 




^^H Thon biing'st, gay Crealme as thou art I 




^^H A solemn imoge lo my heart. 




^^P My Fattwr's Fa.mUy \ 






\ 



1 
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Ob '. pleasant, pleasant were the dafs, 
The time, when, in our childish pla^, 
Mj Sister Emmeline and I ■ 
Together chased the Butterfl)' 1 
A veiy hunter did I rush 
Upon the prey : — with leaps and springs 
I followed on from brake to busli; 
But she, God love her! feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings. 



THE SPARROW'S NEST. 
Behold, within the lealy shade. 
Those bright blue eggs together laidl 
On me the chance-discovered sight 
Gleamed like a vision of delight 
1 started— seeming to espy 
The home and sheltered bed. 
The Sparrow's dwelling, which, hard by 
Vly Father's house, in wet or dry 
t/lj Sister Emmeline and I 

Together visited. 
She looked at it and seem'd to fear it; 
Dreading, Iho' *iahing to be near it : 
Such heart was in her, being then 
A little Prattler among men. 
The Blessing of my later years 
Was with me when a Boy: 
She gave me eyes, she gave me ears; 
And humble cares, and delicate fearaj 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears; 

And love, and thought, and joy. 
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TO A BUTTERFLY. 

I'VE watclied you now a full half-hour. 
Self-poised upon that yellow flt'-'et; 
And, little Butterfly ! indeed 
I know not if you sleep or feed. 
How iQotionlesa ! — not frozen sen 
More motionless ! and then 
What joy awaits yoo, when the breeze 
Hath found you out among Che trees. 
And calls you forth again I 

This plot of Ore hard -ground is oursj 
My trees they are, my Sister's flowers; 
Here rest your wings wlien they are weary; 
Here lodge as in a sanctuary 1 
Come often to ua, feat no wrong; 
Sit neat us on the bough! 
We'll tallt of sunshine and of song; 
And lammer days, when we were young; 
Sweet childish dnys, that were as long 
As twenty days ate now. 



THE REDBREAST AND BUTTERFLY. 

Art thou the Bird whom Man loves best. 
The pious Bird with the scarlet breast, 

Our hltle English Robin; 
The Bird that comes about our doors 
When Autumn wind* are sobbing! 
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Act tboa Che Peter of N'onray boon? 

Tfaeir Thomas in Fmlaod, 

And Romia fai inlmd? 
The Bird, who by some name or olHer 
All men wbo know thee call tbeii Brother, 
Tlie Darling of chiidreo aacl men? 
Could Father Adam' open his eyes 
And see this sight beneath the skin. 
He'd urieb to close them again. 
If the Bntterilf knew but bis friend. 
Hither his flight he would bend; 
And find his way la me, 
Under the branches of the tree : 
In and out, he darts about; 
Can thil be (he Bird, to man to good. 
Thai, after their bewildering. 
Covered with leaves the little children, 

80 painfully in the wood? 

What ailed thee, Robin, that thou could'st p 

A beautiful Creature, 
That is gentle by nature? 
Beneath the summer sky 
From flower to flower let him fly; 
Tis all that he wishes to do. 
The cheerer Thou of our in-door sadness, 
He is the friend of our summer gladness: 
What hinders, then, that ye should be 
Playmates in the sunny weather, 
And fly about in the air together! 

^oflhe Eagle chasing" Iwo Birds ot gayeit pli 
. aad lit gmailt If in and Hind punued \rg ihui ma 
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His beautirul bosom is drcst, 
In crimson as brighl as thine own ; 
If thou would'st be happy in tby nest, 
pious Bird I whom man loves best, 
Love him or leave him alone 1 

WRITTEN IN MARCH, 

WRILS REsroro ON the bridge at the foot or 
bbotheb's water. 

The coclc is crowing, 

Tbe stream is flowing. 

The small birds twitter. 

The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun; 

The oldest and youngest 

Ate at work with the strongest; 

The cattle are graiing. 

Their heads never raising; 
There are forty feeding like one 1 

Like an army defEaled 

The Snow hath retreated. 

And now doth fare ill 

On the top of the bare bill; 
The Plouebboy is wTiooping— anon— anon : 

There's joy in the mountains; 

There's life in the fountains; 

Smalt clouds are sailing, 

Blue sky prevailing; 
The rain u over and gDM\ 


S 

I 
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TO THE DAISY, 

IM foutb fiom Tock to rock I went. 

Prom hill to hill in duconlcnl 
Of pleuuie high an,d tuibulent, 

MotI pleated when moat uneisy; 
But now my irwii delights I make, — 
My thirst at every rill can slake, 
And gladly Nature's Iotc partake 

Of thee, sweet Daisy! 

Thee Winter in the garland wears 
That thinly decks bis few grey h»ir«; 
Spring parts the clouds with softest un. 

That ahe may sun thee; 
Whole BumRier-Helds are tbine by right; 
And Autumn, melancholy wight I 
Doth in thy crimson head delight 

When rains are on thee. 

In shoals and bands, a morrice train. 
Thou greel'st the traveller in the lane. 
Pleased at his greeting thee again; 

Yet nothing ila'unted, 
Not grieved, if thou be set at nought: 
And oft alone in nooks remote 
We meet thee, like a pleasant thought. 

When such are wanted. 

Se violets in their secret mews 
Th» ttowpn tbc wkuton Ze^^ cboMe; . 
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Proud be the rose, with rains and dews 

Hei head impearling. 
Thou hv'st with less a-Uibitious aim, 1 

Vet hast not gane witliout thy fame; ( 

Thou art indeed by many a ekim [ 

The Poet's darling. 

If to a rock from rains he fly. 
Or, some bright day nf April sky, 
Imprisoued by hot sunshine lie 

Near the green holly. 
And wearily at length should fare; 
He needs but look ahout, and there 
Thou art ! — a friend at hand, to scare 

His melancholy. 

A hundred times, by rock or bower, 
Ere thus I have lain crouthed an hour. 
Have I derived from thy sweet power 

Sqidb apprehension; 
Some steady love; some brief delight; 
Some memory that had taken flight; 
Some chime of fancy wrong or right; 

Or stray invention. 

If stately passions in me burn. 

And one chance look to Thee should turn, 

I drink out of an humbler urn 

A lowlier pleasure; 
The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life our nature brccdi; 
A wisdom Beted to th« needs 

Of hcaiti at leisure. 
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Freih smitten by Ihe morning ny, 
When thou art up, alert and gay, 
Then, cheerful Flower! my spirits plajr 

With kindred gladness: 
And when, at dusU, by dews oppiest 
Thou sink'st, Ihe image of thy rest 
Hkth often eased my pensive breast 

Of careful sadness. 

And >11 day long I number yet. 
All seasons through, another debt. 
Which I, wherever thou art met. 

To thee am owing; 
An instinct call it, a blind lenM; 
A bappy, genial influence, 
Coming one knows not how, nor whence. 

Nor whither going. 

Child of the Year ! that round dost run 
Thy course, bold lover of the sun. 
And cheerful when the day's begun 

As lark or leveret, 
Thy long-losl praise ' thou shalt regain; 
Nor be less dear to future men 
Than in old lime;— thou not in vain 

Art Nature's favourite. 



ind the elder 
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TO THE SAME. 

gRlCHT flowe r, whose home is everywhere 1 

A Pilgrim bold in Nature's cats, 

And oft, the long-year through, the heir 

Of joy or sorrow; 
MethinkB that there abides jn thee 
Some concord with humanity, 
GveiTco no otTicrflower 1 see 

The forest through! 

And wherefore? Man is soon deptest; 
A Ihoughtlesa Thiug ! -who. once unblest. 
Does Utile on his memory rest. 

Or on bis reason; 
But Thou would'st teach him how to find 
A shelter under every wind, 
A hope for times that are unkind 

And every season. 



TO THE SMALL CELANDmE> 

PA^sIEs, Lilies, Kingcups, Daisies, 
Let them live upon their praises; 
Long as there's a aan that sets. 
Primroses will have their glory; 
Long as there are Violets, 
They will have a place in story: 
■ Ceminon vvlnin. 



\ 
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There's a Roy/et that shiOl be miue, 




Tu the Ulde Celandine. 




1 Eyes of some men travel Cu 




ForthefindinBofastar; 




1 Up nnd liown the heavens they go. 




Men that keep a mighty rout! 




1 I'm as great aa they, I trow, 




Since the day I found thee out, 




Little flower !— I'll make a stir. 




1 Like a great astronomer. 




Modest, yet *ithal an Elf 




Bold, and lavish of thyself; 




Since we needs must Rr^l have met 




I have seen thee, high and low, 




Thirty years or more, and yel 




'Twas a face I did not know; 




Thou hast now, go where I cnay, 


■ 


Fifty greetings in a day. 


■ 


Erealeafisonabush, ' 


■ 


In the time before the Thrush 


' 


Has a thought about her nest. 




Thou wilt come with half a call. 




Spreading out thy glossy breast 




Like a careless prodigal; 




Telling tales about the sun. 




When we've little warmth, or none. 


. 


Poets, vain men In their moodl 


^ 


Travel with the multitude: 




k Never heed tbem; 1 avei 
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That Ibey all are wanton wooers; 
But the thrifty Coltiger, 
Who Btira little out of doara, 
Jays to spy thee near her home; 
Spring i3 coming, Thou act cornel 

Comfort have thou of thy merit. 
Kindly, unassuming Spirit ! 
Caieless of thy neighbourhood, 
Thou dost show thy pleasant face 
Ob the moor, and in the wood, 
In the lane — there's not a place. 

But 'lis good enough for thee. 

Ill befall the yellow Flowers, 
Children of the flajHng hours ! 
Buttercups, that will be seen. 
Whether we will &ec or no; 
Others, too, of lofty mien; 
They have done as worldlings do. 
Taken praise that should be thine, 
Little, humble Celandine I 

Prophet of delight and mirth, 
Scorned and slighted upon earth; 
Herald of a mighty band, 
Of a joyous train e:nsuing. 
Singing at my heart's commatid, 
In the lanes my thoughts pursuing, 
I will sing, as doth behove, 
Hytims in praise of whM. I \oit\ 



I 
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TO THE SAME FLOWER. 

Pleasures newly found »re sweet 

WhcQ they lie about our feet: 

February Uat, my heart 

Fi(9t tS. sight of thee was glad; 

All unheard of as thou art, 

Thou must needs, I think, have had. 

Celandine! and long ago, 

Praise of which I nothing know. 

I have not a doubt but he, 
Whosoe'er the man might be, 
Who the lirat ivith pointed ray> 
(Workman worthy to be sainted) 
Set the Sign-beard in a blaie. 
When the risen sun be painted. 
Took the fancy from a glance 
At thy glittering countenance. 

Soon as gentle breezes bring 
News of winter's vanishing, 
And the children build their bower*, 
Sticking 'kerchief- plots of mould 
All about with full-blown flowers, 
Thick as sheep in shepherd's fold! 
With the proudest thou art there. 
Mantling in the tiny square. 

Often have I sighed to measure 
By myself a lonely pleasure, 
Sillied to think, I read a book 
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Only read, perhaps, by me ; 


Yet I long canld overlook ^^^M 


Th; bright coronet and Thee, ^^^H 


And thy arch and wily ways, ^^^H 


And thy store of other praise. ^^^ 


Blithe oF heart, from week to week 1 


Thou dost play at hide-and-seek; 


While the patient Primrose liti 


Like a beggar in the cold. 


Thou, a Flower of wiser wits. 


Slipp'st into thy BhelterinE hold; 


Bright as any of the train 


When ye all are out agaitL 


Thou art not beyond the moon. 


But a thing "beneath our shoon:" 


Let the bold Adventurer thrid 


In his bark the polar sea; 


Rear who will a pyramid; 


Praise it is enough for me, 


Ifthcre be but three or four | 


Who wiU love my little Flower. ' i 


l/ 


"/ WANDERED LONELY AS A CLOUD:' 


I WANDERED louely as a Qoud 


That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 


When all at once I saw a crowd. 


Ahost of golden Daffodils; 


BeHde the Lake, beneath the trees, 


Plultering and dancing in the breeze. 
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Continuous as Ibe sts.a Ib>t shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 
Tea thoaaand »hw I at a glance, 
Tossing their headii in sprightly dince. 

The waves beside Ihem danced, but they 

Out-did the sparkling waves in glee : — 

A poet could not but be gay. 

In such s jocund company; 

1 gaied — and gaied — but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought; 

/ For oft, when on my couch I lie 
I Ii{v^ciLiy or in pensive mood, 

Tjiey flash upon that ipward e ye 

Which is tti£_y)SLfiL>Qlituda, 

And then ro^ heart with pleasure fills. 

And dances with tlie DaflbdiU. 



THE GREEff LINNET. 

Beneath these fruit-tree boughs that sbed 
Their snow-white blossoms on my head. 
With brightest sunshine round me spread 

Of spring's unclouded weather, 
In this sequestered nook how sweet 
To sit upon my orchard-seal ! 
And birds and flowers once more to greet. 

My lost year's friends together. 
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One lia.ve I marked, the happiest gucit 
In all this covert of the blest : 
Iliil to Thee, far above the rest 

In joy of voice and pinion ! 
Thou, Linnet! io thy green anay. 
Presiding Spirit here to-day, 
Dost lead the reveU of the May; 

And this is thy dominion. 
While birds, and butlerfliei, and flowers. 
Make all one band ot paramours, 
Thou, tanging up and down the bowers. 

Art sole in thy employment; 
A Life, a Presence like the Air, 
Scattering thy gladness without care. 
Too blest with any one to pair; 

Thyself thy own cnjoymeut. 
Amid yon tuft of hazel treei 
That twinkle to the gusty breeze. 
Behold him perched in ecstasies. 

Yet teeming still to hover; 
There I wbere Hie flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 

That cover him all over. 
My daczled sight he oft deceives, 
A brother of the dancing leaves i 
Then flits, and from the cottage-eaves 

Pours forth his song in gushes; 
As if by that exulting strain 
He mocked and treated with disilain 
Tho voiceless Form he chose to feign, 

Wliili flottednB in the ^iwi^a. 
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TO A SKY-LARK. 

Up with me ! up with me into the clauda 1 
For thy song, Lark, is strong; 

Up with me, up with me into the clouds! 
Sirgine, singing, 

With clouds and sky about thee ringing. 
Lift mc, guide me till I find 

That spot which seems so to thy mind ! 

1 have walked through wildernesses dreary, 

And to-day my heart is weaiy; 

Had I now the wings of a Faery, 

Up to thee would I fly. 

There's madness ahout Ihce, and joy divina 

In that song of thine; 

Lift me, guide mc high and high 

To thy banqueting- place in the sky. 

Joyous as morning. 
Thou art laughing and scorning; 
Thou hast a nest for thy love and thy reM, 
And, though little troubled with sloth, 
Eh-unken Lark ! thou would'st he loth 
To be such a traveller as 1. 
Happy, happy Liver, 

With a soul as strong as a mountain Riva 
Pouring out praise to the Almighty Giver, 
Joy and jollity he with us both ! 

AlaJl my journey, tugged and uneven, 
T^rou^ prickly moot* ot 4awi ■wi'jm 
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But hearing thee, oi oCheis of thy kind, 

Ab full of gladness snd as free of heaven, 

I, with my fate contented, will plod on, 

And hope for higher laptures, when Life's day is done. 



STRAY PLEASURES. 



By their floating Mill, 

That lies dead and still, 
Behold yon Fiiaoneis thiee. 

The Miller with two Dames, on the brestst of the Tbamcs I 
The Platform is small, but gives loom for them all; 
And they're dancing merrily. 

From the shore come the notes 

To their Mill where it floats. 
To their House and their Mill tethered fast; 
To the small wooden Isle where, their work to beguile. 
They from morning to even take whatever is givenj — 
And many a blithe day they have past. 

In sight of the Spires, 

All alive with the fires 
Of the Sun going down to his test. 
In the broad open eye of (he solitary sky, 
They dance,— there are three, as jocund aa free, 
While they dance on the calm itvei'i btcsM. 
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Man and Maiilcn wheel, 

They themselves make the Reel, 

And their Music's a prey which Ihej' seize; 

It plays not for them, — what mattet? 'tis theiis; 

And it they had care, it has scattered their caret, 

While they dance, crying, " Long as ye please I " 

They dance not for me. 

Yet mine is their glee 1 
Thus pleasure is spread through the earth 
In stray gifts to be claimed by whoever shall Und; 
Thus a rich loving-kindnesB, redundantly kind. 
Moves all nature lo gladness and mirth. 

The Showers of the Spring 
Rouse the Birds, and they sing; 

If the Wind do but stir for his proper delight. 

Each Leaf, that and this, hii neighbour will kiss; 

Each Wftve, one and t'otlier, speeds after his brotheri 

They are happy, for tbat is their right 1 



TO MV SISTER. 



SENT BY MY LTTTLE BOV. 

It is the first mild day of March: 
Each minute sweeter than before, 
The Redbreast sings from the tall Larch 
ThaX «[aiidi beiide ooi doot. 



J 
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There is a. blessing in the air, 
Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the baie trees, and mountains bare. 
And grass in the green field. 

My Sister ! ('tis a uish of mine) 
Now that our morning meal is done, 
Make baste, your mornLng task resign; 
Come forth and feel the: sun. 

Edward will come witb you; — and, pray, 
Put on with speed your woodland dress; 
^nd bring nQ jwokj-ioi. this one day 
We'll give to idleness. 

No joyless forma shall regulate 
Our living Caletidar ; 
We from to-day, my Friend, will date 
The opening of the year. 

, now an universal birtb. 
From heart to heart is stealing, 
From earth to roan, from rnan to earth t 
-It is the hour of feeling. 

One moment now may give us more 
Than fifty years of reason : 
Our minJs shall drink at every puie 
The spirit of the season. 

Some silent laws our hearls will make. 
Which they shall long obey ; 
We for the year to come may take 
Out temper from to-day. 
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And from the bleaaed poviei tbat culli 
About, below, above, 
We'll frame the mcMure of our wuls; 
They ihall be tuned to love. 

Then come, my SJsler ! come, I pray, 
With speed put on your woodland drcM; 
— And bring no book : for this 
We'U give to idlencBS. 



I HEARD a thousand blended noti 
While in a grove I sate reclined, 
In that sweet mood when pl^BS^t .thoyekt* 
\ Bring saii thoughts to the mind. 

jp -To her fair works did Nature link 

^^Ci£m/~ II The human soul that through me ran; 
\\And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 

Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower. 
The periwinkle trailed its meaths; 



1 



Enjoys the ait it breathes. 
The birds aronnd me hopped and played; 
Their thoughts I cannot measure: — 
But the least motion that they made, 
JC seemed a thrill of ^\ea&Qie, 



J 
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llie budding twigs spread out their Ee 
To catch the breezy air; 
And I mast think, do all I CKO, 
That there was pleasure there. 

From Heaven if this belief be sent. 
If such be Nature's holy plan, 



EXPOSTULATION- AND REPLY. 

" Whv, WillLam, on thit old grey itonc, 
Thus for the length of half a day. 
Why, WiUiam, sit you thus alone. 
And dream your time away? 

" Where are your books?— that light bequeathed 

To beings else forlorn and blind I 

Up I up \ and drink the spirit breathed 

From dead men to their kind. 

" You look round on your mother Eartb, 
As if she for no purpose bore you; 
As if you were her first-born birth, 
And none had lived before you ! " 

One morning thus, by Eathwaite lake. 
When life was sweet, I knew not why, 
To me my good friend Watthew spake, 
And thus I made reply: 
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"The eye — it cannot choose but see; 
We onnot bid the eat be stiU; 
Our bodies feel, where'er they be, 
Against, or with our will. 

r " Nor less 1 deem that there are Powen 
Which □( themselves our minds impress; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise pas^vencES. 
"Think yoD, 'mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking. 
That nothing of itself will come, 
Biit we mast still be seeking? 

" — Then aslt not wherefore, here, alone. 

Conversing as I ma]>, 

1 sit upon this old grey stone. 

And dream my time away." 



THE TABLES TURNED; 



A 



Up ! up ! my Friend, and quit your books; 
Or surely you'll grow double ; 
Up! up! my Friend, and dear your looks; 
Why all this toil and trouble? 

The sun, above the mountain's head, 

A freshening lustre mellow 

Through all the long green fields has spread. 

His lirst sweet evening yellow. 



/ Books ! 'tis a dull and endless strife : 
I Come, hear the woodland Linnet, 
\ How sweet tiis music I on mjr life, 
T'here's more of wisdom in it. 

And batk: how blithe the Throstle sings I 
/ He, too, is no mean preacher: 
( Come forth into the light of things, 
^ Let Nature be your teicher. 

She has a world of ready wealth. 
Our minds and hearts lo bless — 
Spontaneous wisdom bTeatbed by health. 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
M«y teach you more of m^n, 
Ofmoral evil and of good. 
Than all the sages can. 

Sweet is the lore which Nature brings; 
Oar meddling intellect 
Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things: 
—We murder to dissect. 

Enough of Science and of Art; 



TO A YOUNG LADV, 



Dear Child of NHure, let them rail 1 
— There is > nest in n green dale, 
A harbour and 1 tiold ; 
Where thou, a Wife and Friend, shalt see 
Thy own delightful days, and be 
A light to young and old- 
There, healthy as a Shepherd-boy, 
And treading among flowen of jay 
Which at no season fade, 
Thou, while thy Babes around thee cling, 
Shalt show us how divine a thing 
A Woman may be made. 
Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 
Nor leave thee, when grey hairs are nigh, 
A melancboiy slave; 
But an old age serene and bright. 
And lovely as a Lapland night. 
Shall lead thee to thy grave. 



V TO HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 



O Tirou t whose fancies from afar are brought; 
Who of thy words dost make a mock apparel. 
And finest to utiutteiaWe thought 
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The breeie-like motiun aaH the self-bocn carol; 

Thou faery Voyager! Ihat dost float 

In such clear water, that thy boat 

May rather seem 

To bro od on air than on ui carthly_strswn; 

Suspended in a stream Ba clear as sky, 

Where earlti and heaven do make one imagery; 

blessed Vision ! happy Child ! 
That act so exquisitely wild, 

1 think of thee with many fears 

Foe what may be thy lot in future years. 

I thought of times when Pain might be thy guest. 
Lord of Ihy house and hospitality ; 
And Grief, une^y Lover! never rest 
But when she sate within the touch of thee. 
O too industrious folly I 
O vain and ca usele ss melancholy I 
Nature wiTeilher end thee quite; 
Or, lengthening out thy season of delight. 
Preserve for thee, by inriividual right, 
A young Ijimb's heart among the full-grown (locks. 
What hast Thou to do with sorrow. 
Or the injuries of to-morrow? 
Thou art a Dew-drop, which the morn brings forth, 
Ill-fitted to sustain unkindly shocks; 
Or to be trailed along the soiling earth; 
A gero that glitters while it lives. 
And no forewarning gives; 
But, at the touch of wrong, without a strife 
Slips in B moment out of life. 
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" NIGHTINGALE, THOU SURELY ART." 

Nir.HTiNGALE! thou sutely att 
A Creature of a fiery heart; — 
These notes of thine — they pierce and pierce 
Tumulluoia harmuny and fierce ! 
Thoa sing'st as if the God of wine 
Had helped thee to a Valenline; 
A long in mockery and despite 
Of ahades, and dews, and silent nlgbt; 
And steady bliss, and all the lovei 
Now ileeping in these peaceful grove* 

1 heard a Stock-dove sing or say 
Hia homely tale, this very day; 
His voice was buried among trees. 
Yet to be come at by the breeze: 
He did not cease; but cooed — and cooedl 
And samewhat pensively he wooed : 
He sang of love, with quiet blending. 
Slow to begin, and never ending; 
Of serious faith, and inward glee; 
That was the Song — the Song for me 



"strange fits of passion have i 
known:' 



I 



Strange fits of passion have 1 known : 
And I will dare to tell, 
Sut in the Lover's car done, 
WhAt once to me bc(e\. 
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When sbe 1 luved was strong and gay, 
And Uke <i tose in June, 
I to her cottage bent my wiy. 
Beneath the evening Moon. 


Upon the Moon I fixed my eye, 

All over Ihc wide lea; 

My Horae liudged on— and we drew nigh 

Those paths so dear to me. 


And now we reached the orchard plot; ', 
And, aa we climbed the hiU, ^^^d 
Towards the roof of Lucy's cot ^^^^| 
The Moon descended stiU. ^^H 


In one of those sweet dieams I slept. 
Kind Nature's gentlest boon ! 
And all the while my ejea 1 kept 
On the descending Moon. 


My Horse moved on; hoof after hoof 
He raised, and never stopped: 
When down behind the cottage roof. 
At once, the bright Moon dropped. 


What fond and wayward thoughti wiU tUde 

Into a Lover's head 1 — 

" mercy 1 " to myself I cried, 

"IfLucyshouldbedeadl" 





i3« 



THREE YEARS SHE CREIV." 



Thia Child I to myself will take; 
She shall be mine, and I will mike 
A Lady of my own. 

" Myself will to my dailing be 

Both law and impuke : and with me 

The Giti, in toclt and plain. 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower. 

Shall fcel sn ovecse:eing power 

To kindle or restrain. 

"She shall be apoilive as tbe Fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs; 
And hers shall be tbe breathing balm. 
And hers the silenc-e and tbe calm 
Of mute insensate things. 

"The floating Qouds their stale shall 

To hei] for her the willow bend; 

Nor shall she fail to see 

Even in the motions of the Storm 

Grace that shall mould the Maiden's fotm 

By silent sympathy. 



1 
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In nuaiy a. Kccet place 
Where Rivulets dance their waywird round. 
And beauty born of murmuring lound 
Shall pass into her face. 

" And vital feelings of delight 
Shall tear her form to stately height. 
Her virgin busom swell; 
Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together live 
Here in this bappy Dell." 

Thus Nature spake — The work wa* do 
How soon my Lucy's race was run I 
She died, and led tome 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene; 
The memory of what has been. 



••SffE DWELT AMON-G THE 
UNTRODDEN WAYS." 

She dwelt Kmong the untrodden wayl 

Beside the springs of Dove, 
A Maid whom there were none to praise 

And very few lo love ; 

A Violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye 1 

when only one 
I« ibiningin the skf. 




She livetl unknown, and few could know 

When Lucy ceaaed to be; 
Bui she a in hei grave, and, ohi 



••A SLUMBER DID MY SPIRIT SEAL." 



Jidid my spirit seal; 
I hail no human Tenfi : 
She aeemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 

No motion hu she now, no force; 

She neither hearl Hot aces. 
Rolled round In earth's dinrnal CDOiM', 

With rocks, and stones, and treei. 



"/ TEA CELLED AMONG UNKNOWN 
MEN." 



In lands beyond the sea; 
Nor, England! did I know tiU then 
Whatlovelborc to thee. 

Tis psst, that melancholy dream] 

Nor will I quit thy shore 
A second time; for itill 1 seem 

To love thee moie and vne. 





1 
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Among thy mauntiins did I feel 




The joy of my desice; 




And she I cherished turned hct wheel 




Beside an English tire. 




Thy motniQga showed, thy nights concealed 




The bowers where Lucy played; 




And thiae is (00 the last green field 




That Lucy's eyes surveyed. ^^^^| 




TO THE CUCKOO. 




BLITHE New-comer ! I have heard, 




I hear thee and rejoice. 




Cuckoo! shall 1 call thee Bird, 




Or but a wandering Voice? 




While I am lying on the grass 




Thy twofold shout I hear; 




From hill to hill it seems to pass, ', 




At once far off and near. 




Though babbling only, to the Vale, 




Of sunshine and of flowers. 




Thou bringest unto me a tale 




Of visionary hours. 




Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring 1 




Even yet thou an to me 




No Bird : but an invisible Thing, . 


k 


A voice, a mystery; 1 





1 
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II 


The BanM whom in my School-boy days 
I lislcned lo; thai Cry 
Which made uk look * IhoBsand ways 
In busb, and Iree, anil sky. 


r 


To seek thee did I often rare 
Through woods and on the green; 
And thou wert Etill > hope, a ktve; 
Slill longed for, never seen. 


. 


And I can listen to Ihee yet; 
Cun lie npon (he plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden lime again. 




O blessed Gird ! Ihe earth we pace 
Again appears lo be 
An unsubstantial, faery fjace; 
That is fit home for Thee 1 

m 




THE CUC/COO AG Am. ^^^M 




Yes, it was the mounlain Echo, ■ 
Solitary, clear, profound, 1 
Answering lo the shouting Cnckoa, 1 
Giving to her sound for sound 1 1 


^ 


Unsolicited reply ^^^^H 
To a babbling wanderer ^^^^| 
Like her ordinary cry, ^^^^| 
Like— but oh, how diffcienCt ^^^H 



f- 
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Hears not also mortal life? 
Hear not we, unthinking creatui 
SUves of folly, love, or ftiife— 
Voices of tu'o different nalurcB? 

Have not v,t two?— yes, we have 
Answeri, and we know not when 
Echoes from beyond the grave, 

Often as Ihy inward ear 


>43 

ce; 




Catches such rebounds, beware !- 


_ 




Listen, ponder, hold them dear; 






For of God,-^f God they are. 








m 




TO A SKYLARK. 


^ 




Ethereal Minstrel 1 Klgrim of theaky 






Dost thou despise Ihe earth where cares 


abound? 




Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 




Both with thy nest upon the dewy grau 


d? 




Tby nest which thou canst drop into at 


will. 






usicsimi 




To the last point of vision, and beyond, 






Mount, daring Warbler! that love-prorr 


pted strain, 




(Twint thee and thine a never-failing bond) 




Thrills not the less Ihe bosom of the pla 






Yet might'st thou seem, proud privilege 


to sing 








\. 




A 
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Lea 


e to the Nightingale het shady wood; 


Ap 


ivacy of glorious light is thine i 


Wh 


nee thou dost pout upon the world a flood 


Of hatmiDny. with instinct more divine; 


Type of the wise who soar, hut ncvtt tonm; 


True to the kindred points of Heaven and Hotne ! 






I 




'•SHE IVAS A PHAJVTOM OF DELIGHT:^ 




She was a Ftiantom of delight 




When first she g1ea.med upon my sight; 




A lovely Apparition, sent 




To be a moment's ornament; 




Her eyes as stats of Twilight felt; 




Like Twilight's, loo, her dusky hail; 




But all things else about het drawn 




From May-time and the cheerful Dawn; 




A dancing Shape, an Image gay. 




To haunt, to slartle, and waylay. 




I saw her upon neatet view, 




A Spirit, yet a Woman too 1 




Her household motions light and free. 




And steps of virgin liUetty; 




A countenance in which did meet 




Sweet records, promises as sweet; 




A Creature not too bright or good 




For human nature'a daily food; 




For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 


\ 


Pnite, blame, love, Usse*, tears, and Emilei. 



1 1 
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And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine; 


A Being breathing thoughtfnl breath, 


A Traveller between life and death; 


The reason firm, the temperate will. 


Endurance, foresight, strength, and ikillj 


A perfect Woman, nobly planned. 


To warn, to comfort, and command; 


And yet a Spirit still, and bright 


With something of an angel light 


^0^ 


TO A HIGHLAND GIRL. 


(at INVEKSHEVDE, imjS LOCH LOMOND.) 


Sweet Highland Girl, a very shower ' 


Of beauty is thy earthly dower ! ' 


Twice seven consenti^ng yeara have shed 


Their utmost bounty on thy head: 


And these grey Rocks; this household Lawn; 




This fall of water, that doth make \ 


A murmur near the silent I^Ite; \ 


This little Bay, a quiet road 1 


That holds in shelter thy abode; 


In truth together do ye seem 


Like something fashioned in a dream; 


Such forma as Irom their covert peep 


When earthly cares are laid asleep ! 


Yet, dream and vision as thou art, 


Ibless thee withKhuma.T>^eu\.-. ^m 
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God shield thee to thy latest years! 
Thee neither know I nor thy peers; 
And yet my eyes ore filled with lean. 



For never saw I mien, or fnce. 
Id which more plainly I could trace 
Benignity and home-bred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 
Here scattered like a random seed, 
Remote from men. Thou (lost not need 
The embarrassed look of shy distress, 
Aod maidenly shamefacedness : 
Thoa wear'st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a Mountaineer: 
A face with gUdneaa overspread I 
Soft smiles, by human kindness bred ! 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about Ihee plays; 
With no restraint, but such as apriop 
From quick and eager visitinga 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech ; 
A bondage sweetly brooked, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life ! 
So have I, not unmoved in mind. 
Seen birds of lempesl-loving kind. 
Thus beating up against the wind. 

What hand but woulil a garland cull 
For thee who art so beautiful? 
happy pleasure! here to dwell 
.Betide Ihee in some \ieat\iv deW, 



i 
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Adopt your homely ways, and dress, 
A Shepherd, thou i Shepherdeasl 
But I could jrauie a. wish for thee 
Mote like a grave reality : 

Of the w"ild sea : and I would have 
Some cliira upon thee, if I could. 
Though but of common neighhooihaod. 
What joy to hear thee, and to see! 
Thy elder Brother I would be. 
Thy Father, any Ihin^ to thee! 

Now thanks to Heaven ! that of its gr«c( 
Hath led me to this lonely place. 
Joy have I had ; and going hence 
I bear away my recompence. 
In spots like these it is we prize 
Oui Memory, feel that she bath eyes: 
Then, why should I he loth lo stir? 
I feel this place was made for her; 
To give new pleasure like the past. 
Continued long as life shall last. 
Nor am I loth, though pleased at heart. 
Sweet Highland Girl ! from Thee to part; 
For I, methinks, till I grow old. 
As fair before me shall behold. 
As 1 do now, the Cabin small, 
The Lake, the Bay, the WaterfaUi 
And Thee, the Spirit of them all I 
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STEPPING WESTWARD. 



lidc of Locfa 1 



" Wkal, you arc ilfpfing tvestward f "—" 
— Twould be a wilriish destLny, 
If we, who thus together roam 
In a strange land, and far from home. 
Were in this place the guests of Chance: 
Yet who would stop, or fear Co advance, 
ThoQgh home or shelter he had none, 
Wilb such a Sky Co lead him on? 

The dewy ground was dark and cold; 
Behind, all gloomy to behold; 
And stepping westward seemed to be 
A kind of kravenly destiny : 
I liked the greeting; 'twas a sound 
Of something without place or bound; 
And seemed to give me spiritual right 
To travel through that region bright. 

The voice was soft, and she who spake 
Was walking by her native Lake : 
The salutation bad to- me 
The very lound of co^uCei;} '. 
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Its power was felt ; and white my eye 
Was fined upon the glowing sky. 
The echo of the Voice enwrought 
A human sweetness with the thoaght 
Of trarellitig through the world that lay 
Before tne in my endless way. 



THE SOLITARY REAPER. 

Behold her, ^ngle in the lield. 
Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
Reaping and sioginfr by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass I 
Alone she cuts, and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain; 
listen ! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound- 
No Nightingale did ever chant 
So sweetly to reposing bands 
Of Travellers in some shady haont. 
Among Arabian sands: 
A voice BO thrilling ne'er was heard 
In apring-time from Ihe Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things. 
And battlec long ago: 



A 
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Or is it some mort humble lay, 
Familiar mailer of lo-daj'? 
Some natural Borrow, loss, or pain. 
That has been, and may be again ! 

Wbate'ei the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 
I saw her singing at her work, 
And o'er the sickle bending; — 
I listened till 1 had my B11, 
And when I mounted up the hill. 
The music in my heart I bore. 
Long after il was heard no more. 



AT THE GRAVE OF BURNS. 



I SHIVEK, Spirit fierce and bold. 

At thought of wha t 1 now behold ; 

As vapours breathed from dungeons cold 

Strike pleasure dead, 
So sadness comes from out the mould 

Where Burns is laid. . 

And have I then thy bones so near. 

And thou forbidden to appear? j 

kAs if it were thyself that's here j 

3 shrink witih pain; Jl 

And both my wishes and my fear I 

Alike ue v.m. J 
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Off weight— nor piess on weight !— aw! 
Dark though Is !— they came, but not to 
With chastened feelingi would I pay 



Fresh as the flower, whose modest worth 
He sang, his genius " glinted" forth, 
Bofle like a star that touching earth, 



The piercing eye, the thoughtful brow, 
The Btiuggling heart, where be they now?- 
FuU soon the Aspirant of the plough, 

The prompt, the brave, 
Slept, with the obscurest, in the low 

And silent grave. 

Well might I mourn that He was gone, 
Whose light I hail'd when first it shone. 
When, breaking forth as nature's own, 

It showed my youth 
How Verse may build a princely throne 

On humble truth. 

Alas! where'er the current tends. 
Regret pursues and with it blends, — 
Huge Criffel's hoary top ascends 

By Skiddaw seen,— 
Neighbours we were, and loving frtendi 

We might bavs been: 



i 
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True frienda though diversely inclined; 
But heart with heart and mind with mind. 
Where the main filires are entwined, 

Through Nature's skill, 
May even by contraries be joined 

More closely still. 

The tear will start, and let it flowi 
Thou "poor Inhabitant below," 
At this dread momEiil — even so — 

Might we together 
Have sate and talked where gowans blow. 

Or on wUd heather. 

What treasures would have then been placed 
Within my reach ; uf knowledge graced 
By fancy what a rict repast 1 

But why go on ! 
Oh ! spare to sweep-, thou mournful blttlt, 

His grave grass-grown. 

There, too, a Son, his joy and pride, 
(Not three weeks past the Stripling died,] 
Lies gathered to hia Father's side. 

Soul -moving sight ! 
Yet one to which is not denied 

Some sad delight. 

For he is safe, a quirt bei 

Hath early found among the dead, 

Harboured where n 

Wronged, oi 
And surely here it may be said 

That such are bie«- 



1 



dead, I 

e misled, ^^^^^B 
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And oh for Thee, by pitying grace 
Checked oft-times in a devious race, 
May He, who hallowetb the place 

Where Man is laid. 
Receive thy Spirit in the embrace 

For which il prayed ! 

Sighing I turned awa.y; bnt ere 
Night feU, I heard, or seemed to bear 
Music that sorrow conies not near, 

A ritual hymn, 
Cbaunted in love that casts out feat 

By Seraphim. 



THOUGHTS 



Too frail to keep the lofty vow 

That must have followed when his brow 

Was wreathed— "The Vision" tells us how— 

With holly spray, 
He faltered, drifted to and fro, 

And passed away. 
Well might such thoughts, dear Sister, throng 
Our minds when, lingering all too long. 
Over the grave of Burns we hung 

In social grief — 
Indulged as if it were a. wrong 

To seek relief. 
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Bat, leaving each unquiet theme 




Where gentlest judgments may misdeem. 




And prompt to welcome every gleam 




Of good and fair, 




Let us beside this limpid Stream 




Breathe hopeful air. 


r 


Enough of sorrow, wreck, and blight : 




Think ralhcr of those moments bright 




When to the consciousness of right 




His course was true. 




When wisdom prospered in his aighl 




And virtue grew. 


j 


Yes, freely let our hearts expand. 


1 


Freely as in youth 's season bland. 




When side by siile, his Book in hand, 




We wont to stray, 




Our pleasure varying at command 




or each sweet Lay. 




How oft inspired must he have trode 




These pathways, yon far-stretching road I 




There lurks his home; in that Abode, 




With mirth elate. 




Or in hia nobly-pensive mood. 




The Rustic sate. 




Proud thoughts that Image overawes. 




Before it humbly let us pause, 




And ask of Nature, from what cause 




And by what rules 




^^ She trained her Burns to win applause 




^^ That shames Ibe^t^la. 


i 
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Through buuest street and luneliest glen 

Ate felt the tiaahes of his pen : 

He rules mid Winter snowa, and when 

Bees fill their hives: 
Deep in the general heart of men 

What need of lields in some far clime 
Where Heroes, Sages, Bards sublime. 
And all that fetched the flowing rhyme 

From genuine springs, 
ShaU dwell logeiher till old Time 

Folds up his wings? 

Sweet Merc; I to the gates of Heaven 
This Minstrel lead, hisi sins forgiven; 
The rueful conflict, the heart riven 

With vain endeavour, 
And memory of Earth's bitter leaven 

Effaced for ever. 

But why to Him con^ne the prayer. 
When kindred thoughts and yearnings bear 
On the frail heart the purest share 

With all that live?— 
The best of what we do and ate, 

Juat God, forgive! 



I a^^ LYRICAL POEMS. ^^^^H 

I YAR/iOlV UNVISITED. I 

(See Ihc VBridui PoEiiii Ihc Scene of ohich it laid upon Ihc Bulu ! 



Bulk ye, busk ye, my H-iniains Munow I "— ) 

From Stirling Casllc we had seen 
The mazy Forlh unravelled; 
I!ad trod the banks of Qyde, and Tay, 
And with the Tweed had traveUed; 
And when we came to Cloveufatd, 
Then add my "leinseme Marrow" 
"Whate'er betide, well turn aside, 
I And see the Braes of Yarrow." 

! " Let Yarrow To\^,frae Selkirk Town, 

Who have been buying, selling. 
Go back to Yarrow, 'lis their own; 

\ Each Maiden to Iier Dwelling ! 

On Virrow's banks let herons feed, 
Hares couch, and rabbits bunowl 

I But we will downward with tfie Tweed, 

I Nor turn aside to Yarrow. 

I " There's Galla Water, Leader Haughs. 

I Bath lying right before us; 

And Dryborougb, where with chiming Tweed 

The Liiitwhites sing in chorus; 

There's pleasant Teviut-dale, a land 

Made blilhe with plough and harrow: 



L\TtICAL POEMS. I 

Why throw away a needful day 
To go in search of Yarrow? 

" What's Yarrow but a Rivet bare, 

That glides the dark hills under? 

There are a thousand such elsewhere 

As worthy of your wonder." 

— Strange words they seemed of slight aod acoi 

My True-love sighed for sorrow; 

And looked me in the face, to think 

I thus could speak of Yarrow I 

" Oh ! green," said 1, " are Yarrow's Holms, 
And sweet is Yarrow's flowing! 
Fair hangs the apple frae the rock,' 
But we will leave it growing. 
O'er hilly path, and open Strath, 
Well wander Scotland thorough; 
But, though so near, we will not turn 
Into the Dale of Yarrow. 

"Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Bum-mill meadow; 
The swan on still St. Mary's Lake 
Float double, swan and sbadow 1 
We will not see them; will not go. 
To-day, nor yet to-mortow; 
Enough if in our hearts we know 
There's such a place u Yarrow. 

"Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown I 
It roust, or we ahaU rue it ; 

■ See Uamiltoii'a BdWd u iftoib. 



1 
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We have a vision of our own; 

Ah I why should we undo it? 

The treasured dreams of limes long pH^ 

We'll keep them, winsome Marrow 

For when we're there, although 'tis fair, 

TwiU be another Varrow. 

" If Care with freezing j'ears should com^ 

And wandering seem but folly, — 

Should we be loth to stir from home. 

And yet be melancholy; 

Should life be dull, and spirits low. 

Twill soothe us in oar sorrow, 

That earth has som-ething yet to show, 

The bonny Holms of Yarrow ! " 



VARROW VIS/TED, 

SEPTEMBER, 1S14. 

And is this — Yarrow? — This the Stream 

Of which my fancy cherished. 

So faithfully, a waking dream? 

An image that hath perished I 

O that some Minstrel's harp were near. 

To utter notes of gladness. 

And chase this silence from the air. 

That fills my heart with sadness I 

Yet why? — a silvery current flows 

With uncontrolled meandering!; 

Nor have these eyea by greener hills 

Been loothed, in «li laj 'wuukiineh 



^ 
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And, through ber depths. Sunt Mary'a Lake 

Is visibly delighted ; 

For not 3, feature at those Mis 

Is in the mirror slighted. 

A blue stty beniis o'er Yarrow Tale, 

Save where thai pearly whiteness 

Is round the rising sun diffused, 

A lender haiy biightticss; 

Mild dawn of promise ! that excludes 

All piofilless dejection; 

Though not unwilling here to admit 

A pensive le collection. 

Where was it that the famous Flower 

Of Yarrow Vale lay bleeding? 

His bed peichance was yon smooth mound 

On which the herd is feeding; 

And haply from this crystal pool. 

Now peaceful as the morning, 

The Water-wrailh ascended thrice — 

And gave his doleful warning. 

Delicious is the Lay that sings 

The haunts of happy Lovera, 

The path that leads Uicm to the grove. 

The leafy grove that covers: 

And Pity sanctifies the verse 

That paints, by strength of sorrow. 

The unconquerable strength of love; 

Bear witness, rueful Yarrow I 



UKICAL POEUS. 

Dost rival in the light of day 

He! delicate creBlioa: 

Meek lovelineu is ronnd tbce spread, 

A softness still and haljr; 

The grace of forest channs decajed. 

And pastoral meluicbaly. 

That Region left, the Vale unfolds 

Rich groves of lofty stature, 

With Yarrow winding through the pomp 

Of cultivated nature; 

And, rising from those lofty groves. 

Behold a Ruin hoary I 

The shattered front of Newark's Towen, 

Renowned in Border story. 

Fair scenes foi childhood's opening bloom 

For sportive youth to stray in; 

For manhood to enjoy his strength; 

And age to wear away in ! 

Yon Cottage seems a bower of blissi 



How iwcet, on this sulumnal day. 

The wild-wood fruits to gather. 

And on my True-love's forehead plant 

A crest of blooming heather I 
I And what if I enwreathed my Dwnl I 

^^^^ 'Twere no offence to reason; M 

^^^^ The sober Hills thug deck their brows I 

^^^K To aie«t the wintry meunii. ^M 
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I see— but not by sight alone, 


jM 


Loved Yarrow, liave I won thee; | 


A 


A cay of Fancy still sutvives— 1 


■ 


Her sunshine plays upon theel \ 




Thy ever-youthful waters keep 




A course of lively pleasare; 




And gladsome notes ray lipa can breathe. 




Accordant to the measure. 




The vapours linger around the Heights, 




They melt— and soon raust vanish; 




One hour is theirs, not more is mine- 




Sad thought, whicb I would banish. 




But that I know, where'er I go. 




Thy genuine image. Yarrow ! 




WiU dwell with me— to heighten joy. 




And cheer my mind in loirow. 








YARROiV REVISITED. 




[The following Suniai are s meinoriat of a ixj pused with S 


r 


Walter Scott, and olber Friends visiting the Baoks a( ihc V^rro 












The gallant Youth, who may have gained, 




Or seeks, a " winsome Marrow," 




Was bat an infant in the Up 




When first I looked on Yarrow; 




Once more, by Newark's Castle-gate 




Long left without a warder. 




I stood, looked, listened, and with Thee, 




Great Minstrel oE tbe Qoi&(n\ 






•i 



POEMS, 

Grave thoughts rulei^ tvide on that sweet day 

Their dignity inslalling 
In gentle hosoma, while seie leaves 

Were on the bough, or railing: 
But breezes played, and sunshine gleamed — 

The forest to embolden; 
Reddened the (iecy hues, and shot 

Transparence through the golden. 

For busy thoughts the Stream flowed on 

In foamy agitatioti; 
And slept in many a crystal pool 

For quiet contemplation; 
No public and no private care i 

The freebom mind enthralling. 
We made a day of happy hours, 

Our happy days recalling. 

Brisk Youth appeared, the Morn of youth. 

With freaks of graceful folly- 
Life's temperate Noon, her sober Eve, 

Her Night not melancholy; 
Fast, present, future, ttll appeared 

In harmony anited. 
Like guests that meet, and some from far. 

By cordial love invited. 

And if, as Yarrow, through the wood* 
And down the mcaiiow ranging. 

Did meet us with unaltered face. 
Though we were changed and changing; 

If, Ihen, some natural shadows spread 
Our inward prospect avei, i 
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The soul's deep vtliey was nol slow 
Its brightness to recover. 

ECemil blessings on the Muse, 

And her divine employment 1 
rbe blameless Muse, who traias bar Soni 

Foe hope and calm enjoyment; 
Ubeit sickness, lingeriDg yet, 

Has o'er their pillow brooded; 
And Care waylays their steps — a Sprite 

Not easily eluded. 

For thee, O Scott 1 compelled to change 

Green Eddon-hill and Cheviot 
For warm Vesuvio's vine-clad slopes. 

And leave thy Tweed and Teviot 
For mild Sorrento's breezy waves; 

May classic Fancy, linking 
With native Fancy her fresh aid, 

Preserve thy heart from sinking I 

O ! while they minister to thee, 

Each vying with the other. 
May Health return to mellow Age 

With Strength her venturous brother; 
And Tiber, and each brook and rill 

Renowned in song and story, 
With unimagined beauty shine. 

Nor lose one ray of glocy ! 

For Thou, upon a hundred streams. 

By tales of love and sorrow. 
Of faithful love, andaunted truth. 

Hast shed the power of Yarrow; 
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And Etreuns uoknown. Mill yet unMen, 

Wherever Ibcy invite Thee, 
A I parent Nature's grateful call. 

With gladness must requite Thee. 

A gracious welcome shall be thine. 

Such looks of love aJid honour 
As thy own Yarrow gave to me 

When first 1 gsied upon her; 
Beheld what I had feared to see. 

Unwilling to surrender 
Dreams treasured vp from early days. 

The holy and the lender. 

And what, for this frail world, were all 

That mortals do or suffer, 
Did no responsive harp; no pen, 

Memoiial tribute offer? 
Yea, what were mighty Nature's self? 

Her features, could they win us, 
Unhelped by the poetic voice 

That hourly speaks within us ? 

Nor deem that localised Romance 

Plays false with our aflections; 
UnsanctiBes our tears — made sport 

For fanciful dejections: 
Oh, no 1 the visions of the past 

Sustain the heart in feeling 
Life as she is — ouj: changeful Life, 

With friends and kindred dealing. 

Bear witness, Ve, whose Ifaoaghts that day 
In Yarrow's groves were centicdj 
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Who through the silent portal aich 

Of mouldering Newark entcr'd; 
And clomb the winding staii tliit once 

Too timidly was mounted 
By the " last Minstrel," (not the last I) 

Ere he bis Tale recounted. 

Flow on for ever, Yarrow Stream ! 

Fulfil thy pensive duly, 
Well pleased that future Barda should chant 

For simple hearts thy beauty; 
To dream-ligbt dear -while yet unseen, 

Dear to the common sunshine, 
And dearer still, as now I feel. 

To memory's shadowy moonshine t 



TO AfAV. 

Though many suns have risen and set 

Since thou, blithe May, wert bom, 
And Bards, who hailed thee, may forget 

Thy gifts, thy beauty scorn; 
There are who to a birthday strain 

Confine not harp and voice. 
But evermore thtoughout thy reign 

Are grateful and rejoice I 

Delicious odours! music sweet. 

Too iweet lo pass away I 
Oh for a deatblexs song to meet 

The sonl'i desire — a ^a.'j 



That, when a thousand years arc ti 
Should praise thcc, genial Power I 

Through summer heat, autumnal cold. 
And winter's dreariest hour. 

E«rth, Sea, thy presence feel — nor lesi, ' 

If yoD ethereal blue 
V/ith its luft smile the truth express. 

The Heavens have felt it too. 
The inmost heart of man if glad 

Partikes a hvelier cheerj 
And eyes that cannot but be lad 

Let fall a brightened tear. 

Since thy return, through days and weeks 

Of hope that grew by stealth. 
How many wan aad faded cbcekl 

Have kindled into health t 
The old, liy Ibee revived, have said, 

"Another year is ours:" 
And wayworn wanderers, poorly fed. 

Have smiled upon thy flowers. 

Who tripping lisps a merry song 

Amid his playfuV peers? 
The tender Infant who was long 

A prisoner of fond fears; 
But now, when every sharp-edged blast 

Is quiet in its sh eath, 
His Mother leaves him free to taste 

Earth's sweetness in thy breath. 

Thy help is with the weed that creep* ' 
Along the humbilest. giound'. 
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No cliff ao bare but on its tteepa 

Thy favours may be found ; 
But most on some peculiar nook 

That our own hands have dtest, 
Thou and thy train are proud to look. 

And seem to love it best. 

And yet how pleased we wander forth 

When May is whispering, "Cornel 
Choose from the bowers of virgin earth 

The happiest for your h-ome; 
Heaven's bounteous love through me is spread 

From sunshine, clouds, winds, waves. 
Drops on the mouldering turret's head. 

And on your tuif-clad graves ! " 

Such greeting heard, away with sighs 

For lilies that must fade, 
Or "the rathe primrose as it dies 

Forsaken " in the shade I 
Vernal fruitions and desires 

Are linked in endless chase: 
While, as one kindly growth retire*, 

Another takes its place. 

And what if thou, sweet May, hast known 

Mishap by worm and blight; 
If expectations newly blown 

Have perished in thy sight; 
If loves and joys, while up they sprung. 

Were caught as in a snare; 
Such is the lot of all the young, 

However bright and fait. 



I 
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Lol streama that April could not check 

Ate patient of thy rule; 
Gurgling in fonray wolec-brcak, 

Loitering in glassy pooh 
By thee, thee only, could be aent 

Such gentle nvisla as glide. 
Curling with unconfirmed intent, 

On that green mountain's lide. 

How delicate the leafy veil 

Through which yon House of God 
Gleams 'mid the peace of thil deep dale 

By few but shepherds trod ! 
And lowly huts near beaten ways, 

No sooner stand attired 
In thy fresb wreaths, than they for praise 

Peep forth, and are idniired. 
Season of fancy and of hope, 

Permit not for one hour 
A blossom from thy crown to drop, 

Nor add to it a flower ! 
Keep, lovely May, aa if by touch 

Of self- restraining art, 
This modest charm of not too much. 

Part seen, imagined part! 



THE PRIMROSE OF THE ROCK. 

A Rock there is whose homely front 

The passing traveller slighU; 
Yet there the glow-worms hang Ibcir lamps, 

likeit 
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What hideous warfare halh been waged, 
What kingdoma overthrow a, 

Since dtst I spied that Ptimtoae-tufl 
And marked it for my own; 

A lasting link in Nature's chain 
From highest heaven let downl 

The flowers, still faithful to the ilcmf. 

Their fellowship renew; 
The stems are faithful to the root. 

That worketh out of view; 
And to the ruck the root adheres 

In every fibre true. 

Qose clings to earth the living rock. 
Though threatening still to fall; 

The earth is constant to her sphere; 
And God upholds them all: 

So blooms this lonely Plant, nor dreads 
Her annual funeral. 



Here closed the meditative drain; 

But ail breathed soft tliat day. 
The hoary mountain-heights were cheered. 

The sunny vale looked gay; 
And to the Primrose of the Rock 

I gave this after-lay. 

I sang — Let myriads of bright flowers, 
Like Thee, in lield and grove 
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' 


Revive unenvied ; — mightier far 




1 Than IremblingB that reprove 




1 Our vernal tendencies to hope 


i 


1 Is God's redeeming love; 


1 


That love which changed— for wan dtsea»e, 




For lorrow that hnd bent 




1 O'er hopeless dust, for withered age — 




■ Their moral element. 




And turned the thistles of a curse 




' To types beneficent. 




Sin-blighted thoueh we are, we too, 




The reasoning' .Sons of Men, 




From one oblivious winter called 




Shall rise, and breathe again; 




And in eternal summer loae 




Our threescore years and ten. 




To humbleness of heart deseenda 




This prescience from on high, 




The faith that elevates the just, 


Before and when they die; 




And makes each soul a separate heaven. 




A court for Deity. 


i 
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POEMS AKIN TO THE ANTIQUE, 
AND ODES. 



LAODAME/A. 

" With sacrifice, before the rising room 
Performed, my slaughtered Lord have I required; 
And in thick dirkncaa, amid shades forlorn, 
Him of the infemal Gods have I desiced : 
Celestial pity I again implore : — 
Restore him to my sight — great Jove, restore I " 

So speaking, and by fervent love endowed 

With failh, the Suppliant heavenward lifts her hands 

While, like the sun emerging from a cloud, 

Her countenance brightens — and her eye expands; 

Her bosom heaves and sprea.ds, her stature growl; 

And she expects the issue in repose. 

O terror ! what batb she perceived ? — O joy 1 
What doth she look on?— whom doth she behold? 
Her Hero slain upon the beach of Troy? 
His vital presence? his corporeal mould? 
It is — if sense deceive her not — 'tis He 1 
And a God leads him, wingid Mercury \ 



i 



AND ODES. 1 

A knot of spity trees for ages grew 
From out the tomb of hiin for whom ahe died; 
And ever, when such stature they had gained 
That Ilium's walls were subject to their view. 
The Wees' tall summits withered at the sight: 
A constant interchange of growth and blighlt 



Fair is the swan, whose majesty, prevailing 

O'er breezeless water, on Locarno's lake, 

Bears him on while proudly sailing 

He leaves behind a moon- illumined wake ; 

Behold ! the mantling spirit of reserve 

Fashions his neck into a goodly carve; 

An arch thrown back between luxuriant winga 

Of whitest garniture, like Hr-tree boughs 

To which, on some unruffled morning, cling* 

A flaky weight of winter's purest snows I 

— Behold I — as with a gushing impulse heavei 

That downy prow, and softly cleaves 

The mirror of the crystal flood. 

Vanish inverted bill, and shadowy wood, 

And pendent rocks, where'er, in gliding stale. 

Winds the route Creature without visible mate 

Or rival, save the Queen of night 

Showering down a silver light, 

From heaven, upon her chosen (aiovktvleV 



i 
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So puce, 9Q brigbt, so littcd to embrace. 
Where'er he turned, a natural grace 
Of haughtiness without pretence, 
And to unfold a still magnificence, 
Was piincely Dion, in the power 
And beauty of his happier hour. 
Nor leaa the homage thst was seen to wait 
On Dion's virtues, when the lunar beam 
Of Plato's genius, from its lofty sphere, 
Fell round him in the grove of Academe, 
Softeuiug their inbred dignity BuBlecej 

That he, not too elate 

With self-sufficing solitude. 
But with majestic lowliness endued, 

Might in the unirersa.1 bosom reign. 
And from affectionate observance gain 
Help, under every change of adverse fate. 



Five thousand warriors- — O the raptnrous dayl 
Each crowned with flowers, and armed with speai 

and shield. 
Or ruder weapon which their course might yield. 
To Syracuse advance in bright array. 
Who leads them on?— The anjious people i 
Long-exiled Dion marching at their head. 
He also crowned with flowers of Sicily, 
And in a white, far-beaming corslet clad ! 
Pure transport undisturbed by doubt oi 
The gazers feel ; and, rushing to the plain, 
Stlute thote strangers as a^oV 
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Or blest procession (to the Immortals desr) 
That brought their precious Uberty again. 
Lo 1 when the gates are entered, on each hand, 
Down the long street, rich goblete filled with wine 

In seemly order stand, 
On tables set, as if for rites divine; — 
And, as the great Deliverer marcbes by, 

He looks an festal ground with fruits besticnTii; 
And flowers are on his person thrown 

In boundless prodigality; 
Nor doth the general voice abstain from prayer, 
Involiing Dion's tutelary care. 
As if a very Deity he were! 



Mourn, hills and groves of Attica I and moam 

llissuE, beniling o'er thy classic urn ! 

Mourn, and lament for him whose spirit dreads 

Your once sweet memory, studious walks and shades! 

For him who to divinity aspired. 

Not on the breath of popular ap[ilause, 

But through dependence on the sacred laws 

Framed in the schools where Wisdom dwelt retired. 

Intent tu trace the ideal patli of right 

(More fair than heaven's broad causeway paved with stars) 

Which Dion learned to measure with delight; 

But he hath overleaped the eternal bars; 

And, following guides whose craft holds no consent 

With aught that breathes the ethereal element, 

Hath stained the robes of civil pouer with blood. 

Unjustly shed, though for the public good. 

Whence doubts that came too lale, and wishes vain, 

Hollow excuses, an J triumphant pain: 
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And oft liii cogitationa sink as low 

As, thtough the abysses of a joj'Ifss Iieact, 

The heaviest plummet of despair can go. 

Bat whence that sudden check? tliat fearM start 
He hears aii uncouth sounds 
Anon his lifted eyes 

Saw at a long-<Irawn gallery's dusky bound, 

A Shape of more thitn mortal size 

And hideous aspect, stalking round and tooDdl 
A woman's garb the Phantom wore. 
And fiercely swept the marble floor, — 
Like Auster whirling to and fro, 
His force on Caspian foam to try; 

Or Boreas when he scours the snow 

That skins the plains ofThcssaly, 

Or when aloft on Mtenalus he stops 

Hia flight, 'mid eddying pine-tree topi t 



So, but from toil less sign of profit reaping. 
The sullen Spectre to her purpose bowed, 

Sweeping — vehemently sweeping — 
No pause admitted, no design avowed 1 
"Avaont, inejplicable Guest! — avannt," 
Exclaimed the Giieftain — " Let me rather tee 
The coronal that coiling vipera make; 
The torch that flames with msny a lurid flake. 
And the long train of doleful pageantry 
Which they behold, whom vengeful Furies haunt; 
Who, while they struggle from the scourge lo Bee, 
Move where the blasted soil is not unworn, 
And, in their anguish, bear what otlier minds have 



I 



Bvt Shapes that come not at an eaitUy cbU, 

Will not depart when mortal voices bid; 

Lords of the visioaaiy ey-e whose hd, 

Once nised, lemains aghast, and wiU not fall ! 

Ye Gods, thought He, that servile implement 

Obeys a mystical intent ! 

Your Mimaler would brush away 

The spots that to my sou! adhere; 

But should she labour night and day. 

They will not, cannot disappear; 

Whence angry perturbations,— and that loak 

Which no philoaophy can brook ! 



lU-fated Chief! there are whose hopes are built 

Upon the ruins of thy glorious name; 

Who, through the portal of one moment's guilt. 

Pursue Ihee with tbeir deadly aim ! 

O.matchless pecBdy! portentous lust 

Of monstrous crime 1 — that horror-striking blade. 

Drawn in defiance of Ibe Gods, hath laid 

The noble Syracosan low in dust! 

Shudder'd the walls— the marble city wept— 

And sylvan places heaved a pensive sigh; 

But in calm peace the appointed Victim slept. 

As he bad fallen in magnanimity: 

Of spirit too capacious to requite 

That Destiny her course should change; too just 

To his own native greatness to desire 

That wretched tHUn, days lettg^ene&Nii^ 



{ 
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So were the hopeless troubles, that involved 
The soul of Dion, instantly dissolved. 
Released fiam life ant) carel of princely state, 
He left this moral gcarted on his Fate: 
" Him only pleasure leads, and pence attends, 
Him. only him, the shield of Jove defends, 
Whose means are fair and spotless as his ends." 



CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 

Who is the happy Warrior? Who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be? 

It is the generous Spirit, who, when hrought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought ; 
Whose high endeavours are an inward liglit 
That makes the path before him always bright: 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to kam; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there. 
But makes his moral being his prime care; 
Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Feat, and Bloodshed, miserable trun! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain; 
In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human natare's highest dower; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, beieavei 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives : 
£y objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, tendered mote com7»«\o! 



AND ODEH. 183 

Is placable — becauie occasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrifice; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even moie puie, 

Aa tempted more; more able to endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and distrni; 

Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 

— Tis he whose law is reaaon; who depend* 

UpDo that law as or Ihc best of friends; 

Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 

To evil for a guard against worse ili, 

And what in quality or act is best 

Doth seldom on a right foundation rest. 

He fixes good on good alone, and owes 

To virtue every triumph that he knows: 

Rises by open means; and there will stand 

And in himself possess his own desire; 

Who comprehends his trusi, and to the same 

Keeps raitbful with a singleness of aim; 

And therefore docs not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state; 

Whom they most follow; on whose heact must fall. 

Like showers of manna, if they come at all : 

Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover; and aRired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired; 

And, through the heat of confticV, Vce^ <&e\am 
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In calmness made, and leei what he foresaw; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed. 

Come when it will, is equal to the need : 

— He who though thus endued as with a scdk 

And faculty fui stucm and turbulence, 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 

To homefelt pleaauces and to gentle scenes; 

Sweet images! which, wberesoe'er he be, 

Are at his head; and such fidelity 

It Is his darling passioa to approve; 

More brave for this, that he hath much lo love: — 

Tis, Gnalty, the man, who, lifted high. 

Conspicuous object ia a Nation's eye. 

Or left unlhought-of in obscurity, — 

Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 

Proaperou! or adverse, to his wish or not, 

Plays, in the many games of life, that one 

Where what he most doth value must be won : 
Whom neither shape of ilanger can dismay. 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray; 

I Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 

Looks forward, persevering lo the last. 
From well to better, daily self-surpast ; 
Who, whether praise o! him must walli the earth 
For ever, and lo noble deeds give birth. 
Or he must go lo duat without his fame. 
And leave a dead, unpraRtable name, 

I Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 

I And, while the mortal mist is gathering, drawi 

His breath in confideiice of Heaven's applause i 
This is the happy Warrior; this is he I 

F Whom every num in amu should wish to be. I 
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ZJJVES ON THE EXPECTED INVASION, 

1S05. 

Come ye — who, if (which Heaven avert !) ihe Land 
Were with herself at strife, would take your aland. 
Like gallant Falkland, by the Monarch's side. 
And, like Montrose, make Loyalty your pride — 
Come ye— who, not less zealous, might display 
Banners at enmity with regal sway. 
And, like the Fyms and Miltons of that day, ' 
Think that a State would live in sounder health 
If Kingship bowed its head to Commonwealth — 
Ye too — whom no discreditable fear 
Would keep, perhaps with many a fruitless tear, 
Uncertain what to choose and how to steer — 
And ye — who might mistake for sober sense 
And wise reserve the plea of indolence- 
Come ye— wbate'er your creed— O waken all, 
Whate'er your temper, at y<»ur Country's call; 
Resolving (this a free-born Nation can) 
To have one soul, and perish to a man, 
Or save this honoured Land from every lord 
But British reason and the British sword. 
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THE PILLAR OF TRAJAN: 



obt 


md in the nt-pBptr ihjii tht PLIIh of Trajm wu 




I .utJKl for a priM-ppeni in Engliih vtrM. I hud ■ 




my Bon, wha wu thtn in undctj^dunle \t Ojtfard, 


d < 


T hit fooune, ud I told him k; but he, not havinj; 






wh 


ereupon I nhowed hin thcte tiiiej ni a prosT of what 



WlIEKE towers are crushed, and UDroibidden wt 
O'er mutilated arches shed their seeds; 
And temples, doamed to mililcr chunge, unfold 
A new magnificencE that vies with old; 
Firm in jta pristine majest]' hath stood 
A votive Column, spared by fire and flood: — 
And, though the passioni of man's fretful race 
Have never cenaed to eddy round its base, 
Not injured more by touch of meddling hands 
Than a lone obelisk, 'mid Nubian sands. 
Or aught in Syrian deserts left to save 
From death the memory of the good and brave. 
Historic figures roun'l the shaft embost 
Ascend, with lineaments in air not lost: 
Still as he turns, the charmer] spcctatiii sees 
Group winding after group with dream-UkB ease 
Triumphs in sunbtight gratitude displayed, 
Or softiy stealing into modest shade. 
— So, pleased with purple clusters to enta-i 
Some lotty elm-tree, mounts the daring vir 
The tvaodbine so, with -spiral grace, and breathes 
tVide-spresding odovira. (torn tct Boweci •mwsia. 



" i 

sathes I 

^1 
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Boine by the Miiae froin lilla in shepherds' ears 
Muimucing but one smooth story for &U yeus, 
I gladly commune with the mind and heart 
or him wbo thus survives by classic a.tt, 

And study Trajan as by Pliny seen; 

Behdld how fought the Chief whose conquering iword 

Stretched fac as earth might own a girigle lord; 

In the delight of moral prudence schooled. 

How feelingly at home the Sovereign ruled; 

Best of the gooti — in pagan faith allied 

To more than Man, by virtue deified. 

Memorial Pillar! 'mid Ibe wrecks of Time — 

Preserve thy charge with co-nfidence sublime — 
The exultations, pomps, and cares of Rome, 
Whence half the breathing world received its doom; 
Things that recoil from language; that, if shown 
By apter pencil, from the light had flown. 
A Pontiff, Trajan here the Gods implores, 
Thtre greets an embassy from Indian shores : 
Ij) ! he harangues his cohorts — Iheri the storm 
Of battle meets him in authentic form I 
Unharnessed, naked, tioopi of Moorish horse 
Sweep to Ihe charge; more high, the Dacian force. 
To hoof and iinger mailed; — yet, high or low. 
None bleed, and none He prosltale but Ihe foe; 
In every Roman, through aU turns of late. 
Is Roman dignity inviolate; 
Spirit in him pre-eminent, who guides. 
Supports, adorns, and over all presides; 
Distinguished only by inherent state 
From honoured instruments tbal iDo.ni\imi-«vA-, 
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1 


Riic as he may, hia grandeur acorns the test 


\ 


or outward symbol, nor will deign to reil 




On »ught by which another is depreit 




—Alas ! that one thus diatiplined could toil 




To enslave whole nations on their nulivc Boil; 




So emulous of Macedonian fame, 




That, when hia age was measured with hia aim. 




He drooped, 'raid else unclouded victories. 




And turned hii eaglea back with deep-drawn sigbl; 




weaknesi of the great 1 folly of the wise 1 




Where now the haughty Empire that was spread 




With such fond hope? her very speech is dead; 




Yet glorious Art the power of Time defies, 




And Trajan still, through various enterprise. 




Mounta, in this fine illusion, toward the akies: 




Still are wc present with the imperial Chief, 




Nor cease to gaze upon the bold relief 




Till Rome, to silent marble unconfined. 




Becomei with all her yeara a vision of the mind. 






j 


SEPTEMBER iSig. 


J 


Detartinc Summer hath assumed ^^| 


I 


An aspect tenderly illumed, ^^H 


■ 


The gentlest loo-lc of Spring; ^H 


■ 


That calls from yonder leafy shade ^H 


■ 


k Unfaded, yet prepared to fade, ^^H 


■ 


L A Hmely caiom-ng. ^^H 


1 
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No faint and hesitating trill — 
Such tribute as lo Winter chill 
The lonely Redbreast pays ! 
Qear, loud, and livelj- is the din. 
From social warblers gathering in 
Their harvest of swcel lays. 

Nor doth the example fail to cheer 
Me, conscious that my leaf is sere, 
And yellow on the bough : — 
Fall, rosy garlands, from my head ! 
Ye myrtle wreaths, your fragrance shed 
Around a younger browl 

Yet will I temperately rejoice; 

"Wide is the range, and free the choice 

Of undiacordant theme?; 

Which, haply, kindred souls may prize 

Not less than vernal ecstasies, 

And passion's feverish dreams. 

For deathless powers to verse belong, 
And they like Demigods are strong 
On whom the Muses smile; 
But some their function have disclaimed. 
Best pleased with what is aptUest framed 
To enervate and defile. 

Not such the initiatory strains 

Committed to the sileTit plains 

In Britain's earliest dawn; 

Trembled the groves, the stars grew pale, 

While ail-too -daringly the veil 

Of nature was withdi&'waV 



1 
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Nor such the apicit-Btiriing note 
When the live chords Alccens smote, 
Inllamed by aense of wrong; 
Wot I WM h Tyrants ! from the lyre 
Broke threateningly, in sparkles dire 
Of fierce vindictive sung. 

And not unhallowed was tlie page 
By wingid Love inscribed, to asiai^ 
The pangs of vain pursuit; 
Love listening while the Lesbiio Maid 
With finest touch of passion swayed 
Her own ..^lian lute. 

O ye, who patiently explore 
The wreck of Herculanean lore. 
What rapture 1 could ye seize 
Some I'heban fragment, or unroll 
One precious, tender-heirted scroll 
Of pure Simon ides. 

That were, indeed, a genuine hirth 
Of poesy; a bursting forth 
Of genius from the dost I 
AVhat Horace gloried to behold, 
What Maro luved, shall we unfold? 
Can haughty Time be just? 



i 
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ODE TO LYCORIS. 



An age hath been when Earth was proud 

or lustre too iatecse 

To be sustained; and mortals bowed 

The front in self-defence. 

Who then, if Dian'a crescent gleamed, 

Or Cupid's sparkling arrow streamed 

While on the wing the urchin played. 

Could fearlessly approach the shade? 

•—Enough for one soft vernal day. 

If I, a bard of ebbing time, 

And nurtured in a fickle clime. 

May haunt this hornJd bay; 

Whose amorous water multiplies 

The flitting halcyon's vivid dyes; 

And smooths her liquid breast — to show 

These swan-like specks of mountain snow, 

White as the pair that slid along the plain 

Of Heaven, when Venus held the reins ! 



In youth we love the darksome 
Brushed by the owlet's wing; 
Then, Twilight is preferred to E 
And Autumn to the Spring. 
Sad fancies do we then affect, 
In Juxury of disrespect 



19! 
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I, luving f.ee^om, snd untried; 




No sport of every rmnlom gust, 




Vet being to myHlf a £ui(le. 




Too Uiiidly have reposed my (rual; 




And oft, when in my heart was heard 




Thy timely mandBtc, E deferred 




The task, in smoother walks to stray; 




But Ihee I now would serve more strictly, if I 




may. 




Through no diaturbance of my aoul, 




Or strong compunction in me wrought, 




I supplicate for Ihy control; 




But in the quietness of thought : 




\ Me this unchartered freedom tires; 


^ 


>I feel the weight of chance-desirea : 


■j My hopes no more must change their name. 




I long for a repose that ever is the same, | 




Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 




The Godhead's most benignant grace; 




Nor know we anything so fair , 




As is the smile upon tfay face: 




Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 




And fragrance in thy footing treads; 




Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong; 




And the most ancient Heavens, through Thee, 




are fresh and strong. 




Tg horobler functions, awful Power! 




I call thee : I myself commend J 




Unto thy guidance from this hour; 1 


\ 


Oi, let my wc»knesiba,-jeati™il , 1 
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('Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
J The spirit of self-sacrifice; 

[The confidence of reason give; 

^And in tlie light of truth thy bondman let me live 



^/c 



ODE ON INTIMATIONS OF 
IMMORTALITY 



There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream. 
The earth, and every common sight. 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light. 
The gloty and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yotc; — 
Turn wheresoe'er I may. 
By night or day, 
T^Jhitigi which I have seen I noiv can see no more 



The Rainbow conies and goes, 
And lovely is the Rose; 
The Moon dolh with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
{f But yet I know, where'er I go, 
ilTluit there hath past away k glory from tk« utih.. 



u 
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III 

Now, while the Birds thus sing a joyous song. 
And while the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound, 
To me alone there came a thought of grief: 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief. 

And I again am strong : 
The Cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep; 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong; 
I hear the Echoes through the mountains throng, 
v' The Winds come to me from the field.§.pf sleep. 
And all the earth is gay; 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday; — 
Thou child of joy. 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd-boy 1 

IV 

Ye blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 

Ye to each other make; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal, 
The fulness of your bliss^ I feel — I.fQel.it all. 
O evil day ! if I were sulljsn 
While the Earth herself is adorning 

This sweet May-morning, 
And the children axe ^uVVm^ 
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ft thousand valleys far and wide, 

TS; while the sun shines « 
up on his mother's arm : — 
!ar, with joy [ hear ! 
:'a a Tree , of many one, 
1 1 have looked upon, 

aetliiaj;. tlialJS£QiiG; 



Pansy at my fee 
h the same tale repeat: 

;^i s jijnaqi^ el ej^ ? 
iTthe glory and the dream? 

aod^Jorgelti ng :-^ 

ir life's Star, ~ 

d elsewhere its setting, 

h from afar : 

■etoige tfuln ess, 

n utter nakedness, 

who is our home : 
i in ooc infan cy I 
-house begin to close 
growing Boy, 
the light, aod whence il Hows 

daily farther from the East 
ravel, still is Natvire's Priest, 
d by the vision splendid 
n his way attended; 
|t 'i|H.B£iceivE5_it die away, 
mf'&e light of comman da^. 



\ UvW^jdaJ 
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Eartli I^Us her lap mtti pleasures of her owni 


"V^nings she hath in her own natural kind, 


And even with something of a mother's mind, 


And no unworthy aim, 


The homely Nurae doth all she can 


To mike her foster-child, her inmite Man, 


Forget the glories he hatliJuiowD, 


And that imperial palace whence he came. 


Behold the Child among his new-born blisses. 


A six years' iJarling of a pigmy size ! 


See, where 'mid work of hia own hand he lies. 


Fretted by sallies of his Mother's kisses, 


With light upon him from his Father's eyes I 


See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 


Some fragment from his ilream of human life. 


Stuped by himself with newly-karnSd art; J 


A wedding or a festival, I 


A mourning ox a funeral, 1 


And this hath now bis heart, i 


And unto this he frames his song : ^ 


Then will he fit his tongue 


To dialogues of business, love, or strife; H 


But it will not be long ^^^^| 


Ere this be thrown aside, ^^^^^| 


And with nevr joy and pride ^^^1 


The little Actor cons another part; ^^^^H 


Filling-from time to time his " humorons stage •• 1 


With all the persons, down to palsied age. 


1 That Life brinp witb hci iatet i;(\v:\¥»q,f. 



Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 

Thy soul's iininepsity; 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet doat keep 
Thy heritage, thou Eya among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, reacl'st the eternal deep, 
Haunled for ever by the eternal mind, — 

Mighty Prophet : Seer blest! 

On whom those truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to tiiid, 
In darkness lost, the darkness of Ihc grave; 
ThoQ, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o'er a stave, 
A presence which is not to be put by; 
Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom an thy being's height. 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 
Full soon thy sout shall have her earthly freight. 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 
Heavy as froEt, and deep almost as life I 



/ joy I that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 

y Thai nature yet remembers 

\vbat was so fugitive I 
The thought of our past years in me doth b 
Perpetual benedictiou: not indeed 
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For that whkh is most worthy to be blest; 
Deligbt and liberty, the simple creed 
Of chilUhood, whelliec liusy or at rest. 
With ncw-tleilged hope still t^utteriDgin his breast :- 
Not for these I raise 
Tht aong of tjiaiiks and praiae; 

But fifr^bi'se olisrlnate (|uestianingB 

Of sense and outward Ibings, 

Fallings from us, vanithings; 

Blank niisgivingi ofaCTCntute 
Moving alraut in worlds nut realised, 
High instinets before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised: 

But for those first afTeclioii*, 

Thuse shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may. 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day. 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing; 

Uphold U9, cherish, aod have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake. 

To perisb never; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 

Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enroity with joy, 
Can utterly aboliEh or destroy I 

Hence, in n leason of calm weather. 
Though inland far we be. 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither. 
And see the children sport upon the shore. 
And heat the mi^htj walcis tolling evermore. 



1 
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X 

Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 
And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound ! 
We in thought will join your throng. 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May I 
/ "What though the radiance which was once so bright 
\ Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in t he grass, of glory in the flower; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind; 
^ In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be. 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering. 
In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

XI 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 

Think not of any severing of our loves ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might; 

I only have relinquished one delight 

To live beneath your more habitual sway, 

I love the Brooks which down their channels fret, 

Even more than when I tripped lightly as they; 

The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 

Is lovely yet; 
The gouds_^t gather round tlie ^t\.\!\Ti^ vml 
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Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live. 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 




Fair Star of Evening, Splendour of the West, 

Star of my country 1 — on the horizon's brink 

Thou tiangest, stooping, as miglit seem, to sink 

On England's bosom; yet well pleased to rest, 

Meanwhile, and be to her a glorious crest 

Conspicuous to the Nations. Thou, I think, 

Should'st be my Country's emblem; and should'st wink, 

Bright Star! with laughter on her banners, dresl 

In thy fresh beauty. There I that dusky spot 

Beneath thee, it is England; there it lies. 

Blessings be on you both ! one hope, one lot, 

One life, one glory ! I with many a fear 

For my dear Country, roany heartfelt sighs. 

Among Men who do not love her, linger here. 

II — Calais. August iSoz. 
Is it a Reed that's shaken by the wind, 
Or what is it that ye go forth to see? 
Lords, Lawyers, Statesmen, Squires of low degree. 
Men known, and men unknown, sick, lame, and blind. 
Post forward all, like creatures dS one Vm4, 



k 



with first-fruit offerings crowd to bend the knee 
In France, before the Dev-boia MajeECf. 
Tis ever thus. Ve Men of prostrate mind 1 
A seemly reverence may be paiJ lo powerj 
But that's a loyal virtue, never sown 
In httsic, nor springing with a Iranaienl shower; 
When truth, when sense:, when liberty were flown, 
What hardship had it been to wail an hour? 
Shame on you, feeble Heads, to slavery prone I 

I— Os THE EbmNcnoK or the Venetian Rktisjijc. 
Oncb did She hold the gorgeous East in fee; 
And was the safeguard of the West : the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 
Venice, the eldest Child of Liberty. 
She was a Maiden City, bright and free; 
No guile seduced, no force could violatej 
And, when She look unlo herself a Mate, 
She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 
And what if she had seen those glories fade. 
Those titles vanish, and thai strength decay; 
Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath reached its final day : 
Men are we, and maat grieve when even the Shade 
Of that which once was ^rtat, is possed away. 

IV — To TotTSSAlHf l'Ouveeture. 
ToussAlNT, the most unhapppy Man of Men 1 
Whether the whistling Rnalic tend his ploogh 
Within Ihy hearing, or thy head be now 
Pillowed in some deep dungeon's earless den; — 
O tniseirable ChieftAvnl ■N^ifie.aiU^'w^VL 
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Wilt thou find patience? Ytt die not; do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow: 
Though fallen Thyself, never to rise again, 
Live, and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee; air, earth, andEkiei; 
There's not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee; thou hast great alliea; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies. 
And love, and Man's unconquerable miod. 

V — Seftember 1802. 
Inland, wthin a hollow Vale, I stood; 
And saw, wbile sea was calm, and air wa* cWr, 
The Coast of France, the Coast of trance bav near 1 
Drawn almost into frightful neighbourhood, 
I shrunk, for verily the barrier flood 
Was like a Lake, or River bright and fair, 
A spao of waters; yet what power ia there! 
What mightiness for evil anil for good ! 
Even so doth God protect us. if we be 
Virtaous and wise. Winds blow, and Waters rolV 
Strength to the brave, and Power, and Deity, 
Vet in Ihemselvea are nothing ! One decree 
Spake laws to fifni, and said that, by the Soul 
Only, the Nations shall be great and free. 

VI~Thooght < 



Two Voices are there; one ia of the Sea, 
One of the Mountains; each a mighty Voii 
In both From age to age Thou didst rejoice 
They were thy chosen MuMc, Liberty 1 
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There came a Tyrant, and with holy glee 
Tbou fought'at against Mbn; but hast vainly striven 
Thou from tbe Alpine holds at length art driven. 
Where not b torrent uuumurs beaid by thee. 
Of one deep bliss thioe ear hath been bereft: 
Then cleave, O cleave lo that which still is left; 
For, high-souled Maid, what adtrow would it be 
That mountain Floods should thunder as before. 
And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore. 
And neither awful Voice be heard by thee! 

VII— WaiTTEN IN London, Septem^r 1802. 
O Fkiend I I know not which way I must look 
For comfort, being, aa I am, opprest, 
To think that now our Life is only drest 
For show; mean handy-work of craftsman, cook, 
Or groom ! — We must run glittering like a Brook 
In the open sunshine, or wc are unblest ; 
The wealthiest man among us is the best : 
No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense. 
This is idolatry; and th-cse we adore; 
Plain living and high thinking are no more: 
The homely beauty of the good old caoie 
Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household lawi. 

VTII 
TBE world is too much with us; late and soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 



heuU &>Ma^. a sordid boon I 
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This Sea that bares bei bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be bowling at all bovira. 
And are up-gatheted now like sleeping ilowera; 
For this, for every Ihing, we are out of tune; 
It moves us tioL — Great God ! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pteaESnt lea. 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or beat old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

IX — London, 1802. 
Milton 1 thou shouldst be living at this houi: 
England hath need of th.ee ; she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireiide, the heroic wealth of hall and bower. 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
or inward happiness. We are selKsh men; 
Oh ! raise us up, return to us again ; 
And give na manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like tbe sea: 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 
So didst thou travel on life's common way. 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lovi'liest duties on herself did lay. 

X 

It is not to be thought of that the Flood 

Of British freedom, which lo the open Sea 

Of the world's praise from dark antiquity 

Hath flowed, " with ponap of •Ntocra, ■a.K«-Sc.*jwAV 
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Roused though it be full often to it mood 
Which spurns the check aC salutary bands, 
Thai this most fainoaE Stream in Bogs and Sands 
Should perish; anil to evil and to good 
Be lost Tor ever. In our Halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible Knights of old : 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeate spake; the faith and moraU hold 
Which Milton held. — In every thing we are sprung 
Of Earth's first blood, have titles manifold. 

XI 
Wften I have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great Nations, how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change Swords for Leitgcrs, and deiert 
The Student's bower for gold, some fears unnamed 
I had, my Country I — am I to be blamed? 
But when I think of Thee, and what Thou art. 
Verily, in the bottom of my heart. 
Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 
But dearly must wc prize thee; we who lilld 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of mea; 
And I by my aHectian was beguiled: 
What wonder if a Poet now and then. 
Among the many movements of his mind. 
Fell for thee as a Lover or a Child I 

XII— October 1803. I 

These times touch monied Worldlings with dismay : j 

LEvcn rich men, brave by nature, taint (he air I 

With words of apprehension and despair ; I 

KfiiJe ten* of thousands, ttniiVi'tta^'*«'^*I» J 
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Men unto wbam Buflicient for the day 

And miiida not stinted oi untilled are given, 

Sound, heolthy Children of the God of Heaven, 

Are cheerful as the rising Sun in May. 

What du we gather hence but firmer faith 

That every gift of noble origin 

Is breathed upon by Hope's perpetual breathj 

That virtue and the faculties within 

Are vital, — and that riches are akin 

To fear, to change, la cnwardice, and death? 

XIII— To THE Men of Kent. October 1803. 
Vanguard of Liberty, ye Men of Kent, 
Ye children of a soil thai doth advance 
Her haughty brow against the coast of France, 
Now is the time to prove your hardimenl I 
To France be words of invitation sent ! 
They from their fields can see the countenance 
Of your fierce war, may Iten the glittering lance. 
And heat you shoaling forth your brave intent. 
Left single, in bold parley. Ye, of yore. 
Did from the Norman win a gallant wreath; 
Confirmed the charters that were yours before; — 
No parleying now! In Britain is one breath; 
We all are with you now from shore to shore : — 
Ye Men of Kent, 'tis Victory or Death ! 

Xrv — In the Pass of Killicrankv, an Invasion 

BEING EXPECTED, OCTOBER iSOJ. 
Six thousand Veterans practised in War's game. 
Tried men, at Killicranky were arrayed 
Against an equal boat thai -wore ftit V>''a&. 
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Shepherds and Herdsmen. — Like a whirlwind ci 
The Highlanders, the slaugiiler spread like flame; 
And Garry, thundering down hia mountain toad, 
Was stopped, and could not bieathc beneath the Ijad 
Of the dead bodies.— 'Twas a day of shame 
For them whom precept and the pedantry 
Of cold mechanic battle do enslave. 
O for a single hour of that Dundee, 
Who on that day the word of onset gave ! 
Like conquest would the Men of England see; 
And her Foes find a like inglorious grave. 

XV 

England I the time is come when thou should'st wean 

Thy heart from its emasculating food; 

The truth should now be better understood; 

Old things have been unsettled ; we have seen 

Fair seed-time, better harvest might have been 

But for thy trespasses; and, at this day, 

If for Greece, Egypt, India. Africa, 

Aught good were destined. Thou would'st step between. 

England ! all nations in this charge agree : 

But worse, more ignorant in love and hate. 

Far, far more abject is thine Enemy; 

Therefore the wise pray for thee, though the freight 

Of thy offences be a heavy weight; 

Oh grief, that Earth's best hopes rest all with Thee 1 

XVI— November 1806. 

f Another year!- another tieadly blowl U 

^k Aaotber mighty Empire overthrown 1 H 

^^4Ad We are le^ or shaW be U^, a\oTte-, J 
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The last that dare to struggle with the Foe. 
Tis welll from this day focward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety muat be sought; 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought. 
That we must stand nnpropped, oc be laid low. 
O Dastard whom such foretaste doth not cbeerl 
We shall exult, if they who rule the land 
Be men who bold its many blessings dear. 
Wise, upright, valiant; not a servile band. 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 
And honour which they do not understand. 



XVII— To Thomas Clarkson, on the Final Passing 
OF THE Bill for the Abolition of the Slavs 
Trade, March 1807. 
Clarkson \ it was an obstinate bill to cUmbi 
How toilsome — nay, how dire it was, by Thee 
Is known, — by none, perhaps, so feelingly; 
But Thou, who, starting in thy fervent prime. 
Didst first lead forth this pilgrimage sublime. 
Hast heard the constant Voice its charge repeat. 
Which, out of thy young heart's oracular seat. 
First roused thee. — O true yoke-fellow of Time, 
Duty's intrepid liegeman, see, the palm 
Is won, and by all Nations shall be woml 
The bloody Writing is for ever torn. 
And Thou henceforth shalt have a good man's calm, 
A great man's happiness; thy zeal shall find 
Repose at length, lirm Friend of human kind I 
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XVIII— 1811. 
Here pause : the poet clainu at least this praiac. 
That vittuoua Liberty hath been the scope 
Of bis puii: sung, which did not shrink froin hope 
In the worst mumeiit of these evil days; 
From hope, the paramount duty that Heaven layi. 
For its own honour, un man's auHering heait. 
Never may from our suuls one truth depart, 
That an accursed thing it is to f>ue 
On prc»perous Tyrants vfith a dazzled eyei 
Nor, touched with due abhorrence of tbeir guilt 
For whose dire ends tears flow, and blood is spilt 
And justice labours in extremity. 
Forget thy weakness, upon which is built, 
O wretched Man, the throne of Tyranayl 



XIX 

Scorn not the Sonnet; Critic, you have frowned, 

Mindless of its just hoaours; with this key 

Sbakspeare unlocked his heart; Ihe melody 

Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch's wound; 

A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound; 

Camoens soothed with it an exile's grief; 

The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 

Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 

His visionary brow : a glow-worm lamp. 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from FBer^-land 

through dark waya; and, when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The Thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
iSouJ-animating strains — alas, Vc 



XX 

Nuns ftet not at their convent's narrow room. 

And Hermits are contented with their cells, 

And fitudents with their pensive citadels: 

Maida at the wheel, the Weaver at his loom, 

Sit hlilhe and happy; Bees that soar for bloom. 

High as the highest Peak of Fumess Fella, 

WiU murmur hy the hour in foxglove bells: 

In truth, the prison, unto which we doom 

Ourselves, no prison is: and hence to me. 

In sundry moods, 'twas pastime to be hound 

Within the Sonnet's scanty plot of ground : 

Pleased if some Soola (for such there needs must be) 

Who have felt the weight of too much liberty. 

Should find brief solace there, as I have found. 

XXI — Catherine Wordsworth. 
(Died June 4, 1812.) 
SuRPRrsED by joy— impatient us the Wind 
I turned to share the transport— Oh ! with whom 
But Thee, deep buried in the silent tomb, 
That spot which no vicissitude can find? 
Love, faithful love, recalled thee to my mind- 
But how could I forget thee? Through what power. 
Even for the least division of an hour, 
Have I been so beguiled as to he blind 
To my most grievous loss? — That thought's return 
Was the worst pang that sonow ever bore. 
Save one, one only, when I stood forlorn. 
Knowing my heart's best treasure was no more; 
That neither present time, nor years unborn 
Could to my sight that heavenVf la^^te^ote. 
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XXII— To THE Author's Portrait. 
Pointsd al R^a] MounI, by W. PickcrigUI, Esq., fm St. Johi 
College, Cainb ridge-] 
Go, faithful portrait! atid where long hath knelt 
Margaret, the saintly Foutidreas, take thy place 1 
Anil, if Time spare the colDora far the grace 
Which to the work surpassing skill hath dealt, 
Thou, on thy rock reclined, thgugh kingdoms melt 
And states be torn up by the roots, wilt seem 
To breathe in rural peace, to hear the stream. 
And ihinlt and feel as once the Poet felt. 
Whate'er thy fate, those features have not grown 
Unrecognised through roany a household tear 
More prompt, more glad to fall than drops of dew 
By morning shed arounil a Hower half-blown; 
Teats of delight, that testified how true 
To life thou art, and, in thy truth, how dear 1 

XXIII— Personal Tauc 
I AM not One who much or oft delight 
To season my Rresiile with personal talk, — 
Of friends, who live within au easy walk. 
Or neighbours, daily, weekly, in my sight; 
And, for my chance -acquaintance, ladies bright. 
Sons, mothers, maidens withering on the stalk. 
These all wear out of me, like forms with chalk 
Painted on rich men's floors for one feast-night. 
Better than such discouise doth silence long. 
Long, barren silence, square with my desire; 
To sit without emotion, hope, or aim, 
In the loved presence of my cottage-lice, 
And listen to the flapping of the flame. 
Or kettle whispering ita iwiX. undctwot 
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XXIV— Continued. 

Wings have we,^and as far as wc can go 

We may find pleasure : wilderness and wood, 

Blank ocean and mete sky. support that mood 

Which with the lofty saTtclilies the low. 

Dreams, books, ».ie each a world; and books, we know, 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good : 

Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

There find I personal themes, a plenteous store. 

Matter wherein right voluble I am, 

To which I listen with a ready eat; 

Two shall be named, pre-eminently dear, — 

The gentle I,ady married to the Moot; 

And heavenly Una with her milk-white Lamb. 

XXV — Concluded. 

Nor can I not believe but that hereby 

Great gains are mine; for thus I live remote 

From evil-speaking; rancour, never sought. 

Cornea to me not; malignant truth, or lie. 

Ifence have I genial seasons, hence have I 

Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thought: 

And thus from day to day my hitle boat 

Rocks in its harbour, lodging peaceably. 

Blessings he with Ihem — and eternal praise, 

Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler earea — 

The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly laysl 

Oh 1 might my name be numbered among theirs. 

Then gladly would I end my murtaV da'jt. 



XXVI— To Sleep. 
A FLOCK of sheep thU leisurely pass by, 
One after one; the sound of rain, and bees 
Murmucing; the fall of rivers, wiiida and seas, 
Sraaoth fields, white aheels of water, and pure sky. 
By turns have all been thuught of, yet I lie 
Sleepless: and soon the small birds' mcladiea 
Must hear, first uttered from my orchard trees; 
And the first Cuckoo's laelancholy cry. 
Even thus last night, and two nights more, I lay. 
And could not win thee. Sleep 1 by aoy stealth : 
So do not let oie wear to-night away: 
Without Thee what is all the morning'! wealth? 
Come, blessed barriei between day and day. 
Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health 1 

XXVII— Composed upo:^) the Be.^ch near Caiai% 
1802. 
It is a beauteous Evening, calm and free; 
The boly time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration; the broad Kun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 
The gentleness of heaven is on the seal 
Listen 1 the mighty Being is awake, 
And doth with hia eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder — everlastingly. 
Dear Child 1 dear Girl t that walkest with me hei^ 
If thou appear'at untouched by solemn thought. 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine : 
Tbou liest in Abraham's bosom all the year; 
And worahipp'st at the Temple's inner shrine, 
God being with thee wheo-weUaew 'A^uA- 



XXVIII 
Where lies the Land to which yon Ship must go? 
FfStively she puts forth in trim array; 
Aa vigorous as a Lark at break of day : 
Is she for tropic suns, or polar snow? 
What boots the inquiry? — Neither friend nor foe 
She cares for; let her travel where she may, 
She liods familiar names, a beaten way 
Ever before her, and a wind to blow. 
Yet still I ask, what haven is her mark? 
And, almost as it was when ships were rare 
(From time to time, like KIgrims, here and there 
Crossing the waters), doubt, and something dark. 
Of the old Sea some reverenlial fear, 
Is with me at thy farewell, joyous Bark 1 

XXIX— Composed itpon Westminster Bridge, 
Sept. 3, 1803, 
Earth has not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul w!ho could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 
This City now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare. 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to Ihc alty; 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his Srst splendour valley, rock, or hill; 
Ne'er saw 1, never felt, a calm so deep I 
The river glideth at his own sweet will: 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep; 
And all that mighty heart is lying stiU.1 



Carelessly watched, aport Ihrough the summer day 
Thy pleased aaaociatea; — light as endless May 
On inTaiit boEoms lunely Nature lies. 

XXXIV 

Wansfell ! ' this Hoiaeholii has a favoured lo^ 

Living with liberty on thcc to g^ze, 

To watch wliile Morn first crowns tbee with ber ra^ 

Or when along tby breast serenely Boat 

Evening's angelic clouds. Yet ne'er a note 

Hath sounded (shame upoti the Bard !) Ihy pr^ae 

For all that thou, as if from heaven, baat brought 

Of glory lavished on our quiet days. 

Bountiful Son of Earth ! when we are gone 

From every object dear to mortal sight, 

As soon we shall be, nnay these words attest 

How oft, to elevate our spirits, shone 

Thy viaionary majesties of light, 

How in thy pensive glooms our hearts fa; 



XXXV 






Return, Content ! for fondly I pursued. 
Even when a child, the Streams — unheard, 1 
Through (angled woods, impending rocks between; 
Or, free as air, with flying inquest viewed- 
The sullen reservoirs whence their bold brood. 
Pure as the morning, fretful, boisterous, keen. 
Green as the sail-sea billoirs, white and green. 
Poured down the hills, a choral multitude? 
Nor have I tracked their course for scanty gains; 
They taught me random cares and truant joys, 
' Tbt Hill ihai rises to ths imuh c 
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Thit ahield {torn mischief and preserve from staini 
Vague minds, while men ate growing OQt of boj's; 
Maturer Fancy owes Cd their rough noise 
Impetuous thoughts that broolc not servile reina. 

XXXVI— Afteb-Thought. 
I THOUGHT of Thee, my partner and my guide. 
As being past away. — Vain sympathies ! 
For backward, Dnddon ! as I cast my eyes, 
I see what was, and is, and will abide; 
Still glides the Stream, and shall not cease to glide; 
The Form remains, the Function never dies; 
While ivc, the brave, the mighty, and the mse. 
We Men, who in our mom of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish;— be it so ! 
Enough, if something from our hanrfs have power 
To Eve, and act, and serve the future hour; 
And if, as tow'rd the silent tomb we go. 
Through love, through hope, and faith's transcendei 

dower. 
We feel that we are greater than we know. 

XXXVII— Seclusion. 
Lance, shield, and sword relinquished — at his side 
A Bead-roll, in his hand a claspSd Book, 
Or staff mure harmless than a Shepherd's crook. 
The war-worn Chieftain quits the world — to hide 
His thin autumnal locks where Monks abide 
In cloistered privacy. But not to dreU 
In soft repose he comes. Within bis cell. 
Round the decaying trunk of toman pride. 
At mom, and eve, and midnight's s^&X.'Wiai, 
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Do penitential cagitationg cling r 
Like ivy round some ancient elm, they twine 
In grisly fnUli and strict-urea serpentine; 
Ycti while they strangle without mercy, bring 
Fur recompense tiieir own perennial bower. 

XXXVIII— Rush-Bearing. 

Content with calmer scenes around us spread 

And humbler objects, give we to a day 

Of annual joy one tiibulary lay; 

This day, when, forth by rustic music led. 

The village Children, while the sky is ted 

With evening lights, adyancc in long array 

Through the still Churchyard, each with garland gay, 

That, carried sceptre-like, o'crtops the bead 

Of the proud Bearer. To the wide Church-door, 

Charged with these offerings which their Fathers bore 

For decoration in the Papal time, 

The innocent proceaaion softly m 

The spirit of Laud is pleased In Heaven's pure dime. 

And Hooker's voice the spectacle approves! 



Tax not the royal Saint with vain expense. 
With ill-matched aims the Architect who planned, 
Albeit labouring for a scanty band 
Of white robed Scholars only, this ii 
And glorious work of fine intelligi 
Give all thou canst; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely -calculated less or m 
So deemed the Mm vha Ea&iniw&tQi '&k«i 



These loft; pillaca, spread that branching roof 
Sclf-paised, snd scooped into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade cepose, where music dwells 
Lingering — and wandering on as loth to die ; 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were bom for immortality. 

XL— CoNTiNirao. 
They dreamt not of a. perishable home 
Who thus could build. Be mine, in hours of fear 
Or grovelling thought, to seek » refuge here; 
Or through the aisles of Westminster to roam; 
Where bubbles burst, and folly's dancing foam 
Melts, if it cross the threshold; where the wreath 
Of awe-struck, wisdom droops; — or let my path 
Lead to that younger Pile, whose sky-like dome 
Hath typified hy reach of daring art 
loRnity's embrace; whose guardian crest. 
The silent Cross, among the sUrs shall spread 
As now, when She hath also seen her breast 
Filled with metnentos. satiate with its part 
Of grateful England's overflowing Dead. 

T TUB 



Dear to the Loves, and to the Graces vowed. 
The Queen drew back the wirople that she wore; 
And to the throng, that on the Cumbrian shore 
Her landing hailed, bow touchingly she bowed! 
And like a Star (that, from a heavy cloud 
Of pine-tree foliage poised in air, forth darts 
When a soft summer gale at eveiAnj^MXa 
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The gloom that did !U loveliness enBhtoud) 

She nniled : hut Time, the old Salurniati teti. 

Sighed on the wing as her Toot prnscd the itraad. 

With step prelusive to a long urity 

Of woes and degradations hind in hand — 

^Veepi^g captivity, and ihudderiog fear 

Stilled by the ensanguined block of Fothcringay! 

XLII 
Most sweet is it with on-oplil'tcd eyes 
To pace the ground, if path be there or noii^ 
White s ^r region round the lra*ellci liei 
Which he forbcara again to look upon; ■" 

Pleased rather with some loft ideal scene. 
The work of Fancy, o^r some happy tone 
Of meditation, slipping in between 
The beauty coming and the beauty gone. 
If Thought and Love desert us, from that dky 
Let us break off all cammetce with the Muae: 
With Thought and Lo»e companions of oni wsy, 
Whate'er the senses take or may refuse. 
The Mind's iutemat heaven shall shed her dewi 
Of iaspiratiDa on the Iiumhlcst by. 

XLIII— Cm 1 

A TSouBLE, not of eloods, or weeping rain. 
Nor of the setting sun's pathetic light 
Engendered, hangs o'ei Eildon's triple height : 
Spirits of Power, assembled there, complain 
For kindred Power departing from their sight; 
While Tweed, best pleucd in cb«Atu>e>.Uitfaa m 
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Saddens his voice again and yet agBJD. 

Lift u]] your hearts, ye iioaiaenl for the might 

Of the whole world's good wishes with him goes; 

Than sceptred king or laurelled conqueror knows, 
Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be true, 
Ve winds of ocean, and the midlaad sea, 
Wafting your Charge to soft Parthenope! 

XLIV— To R. B, Havdon, Esq. 
High is our calling Friend 1 — Creattre Art 
(Whether the instrument of words she use. 
Or pencil pregnant with ethere^ hues) 
Demani^E the service of a mind and heart. 
Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest port 
Heroically fashioned — to infnse 
Faith in the whispers of the lonely Muse, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert. 
And, oh ! when Nature sinks, as oft she may. 
Through long-lived pressnre of obscnie distress. 
Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 
And in the soul admit of no decay. 
Brook no continuance cf weak-roindedneu — 
Great i« the glory, for the strife is hard 1 

X L V — M UTAHILITY . 

FsoM low to high doth dissolution climb. 

And sink from high to low, along a scale 

Of awful notes, whose concord shall not f»il : 

A musical but melancholy chime. 

Which they can bear who meddle not with crime, 
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Truth fails not; but her outward forms tliat bear 
The loDgeit date da melt like frosty rime, 
That in the morning whitened hill and plain 
And is no more; drop like the tower Sublime 
Of yesterday, which royally did wear 
His crown of weedi, hul could not even sustain 
Some casual shout that broke the silent air, 
Or the unimaginable touch of Time. 

XL VI 
The pibroch's note, discountenanced or mute; 
The Romin kilt, degraded to a toy 
or quaiot apparel for a half-spoilt bay; I 

The target mouldering like ungathered fruit; | 

The smoking ateam-boal eager in purguit. 
As eagerly pursued; the umbrella spread 
To weather-fend the Celtic herdsman's head — 
All speak of manners withering to the root. 
And of old honours, too, and passions high : 
Then may we ask, though pleased that thought should 

range 
Among the conquests of civility, 
Survives i magi tia lion — to the change 
Superior? Help to virtue doe* she give? 
If not, O Mortals, better cease to live 1 



XL VII 
A POETI—Kk hath put his heart to ichool. 
Nor dares to move unpr-opped upon the staff 
Which Art hath lodged within his hand — ninM 
B/ precept only, and shed tears by rule, 
liy Art be Nature; (heWve CMV!eTAi\M 
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And let the groveller Eip bis stagnant pool. 
In fear that else, when Critics grave and cool 
Have killed bim, Scorn should uiite his epitaph- 
How does tbe Meadow-flower its bloom unfold? 
Because the lovely litUe flower is free 
Down to its root, and, in that freedom, bold; I 

And so the grandeur of the Forest-Iree | 

Comes not by casting in a formal mould 
But from it! oam divine vitality. 

XLVIII— Thb Pine or Moute Mario at Rome. 
I SAW far off the dark top of a Pine 
Look like a. claud— a slender slem the tie 
That bound it to its native earth^ — poised high 
'Mid evening hues, along the horizon line, 
Striving in peace each other to outshine. 
But when I learned the Tree was living there 
Saved from the sordid lie by Beanmont's care. 
Oh, what a gu«h of tcndcmesG was mine ! 
The rescued Pine-tree, with its sky so bright 
And cloud-tike beauty, rich in thoughts of home, 
Death-parted friends, and days too swift in flight. 
Supplanted the whole majesty of Rome 
(Then first apparent from the Pincian Height) 
Crowned with St. Peter's everlasting Dome. 

XLIX — To THE Memory of Raislev Calvert. 
Calvert! it must not be unheard by them 
Who may respect my name, that I to thee 
Owed many years of early liberty. 
This care was thine when sickness did condemn 
Thy youth to hopeless wasting, root and steox — 
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Like wreaths of vapour without stain or blot. 

The limpid mounlain rill avoids it not, 

And why shouldit thou? — If rightly trained and bred, 

I{unia.nity is humble, 6nds no spot 

Wliich her Heaven -guided feel refuse to tread. 

The waUft a.re cracked, sunk is the flowery roof. 

Undressed the pathway leading to the door. 

Bui love, as Nature loves, the lonely Pout ! 

Search, for their worth, some gentle heart wrong-proof. 

Meek, patient, kind, — and, were its trials fewer. 

Belike less happy.— Stand no more aloof I 

LIV 

"Thebe! " said i Stripling, pointing with meet pride 
Towards a low roof with green trees half concealed, 
"li Mosgiel Farm; and that's the very field 
Where Burns ploughed up the Daisy." Far and wide 
A plain below stretched seaward, while, descried 
Above sea-clouds, the Peaks ofArcan rose; 
And, by that simple notice, the repose 
Of earth, sky, sea, and air, was vivified. 
Beneath " the random ^iW^ of clod or stone" 
Myriads of daisies have sTione forth in flower 
Near the lark's nest, and in their natural honi 
Have passed away; leas happy than the One 
That, by the unwilling ploughshare, died to prove 
The tender chaim of poetry and love. 



SONNE-re. 

LV— To A Painter 



A[,L praise the Likeness hy thy skill pourtrayed; 

But 'tis a fruitless task to paint for tne, 

Who, yielding not to changes Time has made. 

By the habitual light of memory see 

Eyes unbedimmed, see bloom that cannot fade, 

And smiles that from their birth-place ne'er shall flee 

Into the land where ghosts and phantoms be; 

And, seeing Ihia, own nothing in its stead. 

Couldst thou go back into far distant years, 

Or share with me, fond th ought ! that inward eye, 

Then, and then only, Painter I could thy Art 

The visual powers of Nature satisfy, 

Which hold, whate'er to common sight appears, 

Their sovereign empire in a faithful heart. 

LVI—On the same Sltbject. 
Though I beheld at first vith blank surprise 
This Work, I now have gazed on it so long 
I see its truth with un reluctant eyes; 
O, my Beloved ! I have done thee wrong. 
Conscious of blessedness, but, whence it sprung, 
Ever too heedless, as I now perceive : 
Morn into noon did pass, noon into eve. 
And the old day was welcome a3 the young, 
As welcome, and as beautiful — in sooth 
More beautiful, as being a thing more holy: 
Thanks to thy virtues, to Ehe eternal youth 
Of all thy goodness, never melancholy; 
To thy lai^e heart and humble mind, that cast 
Into one vision, future, present, i[iasL. 
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LVII— In Skjiit or ihb Tows of Cockermolth. 

(When ihe Auihn wu hon. Bnd hi> Fuhei't temaiiu un lud.) 
A POINT of life between my Parcnls' dust, 
And yours, my baried Littlc-ones! am I; 
And to those grave* loo-king habitually 
In kindred (juiet I repose my CtusL 
Desth to the innocent id more iban just. 
And, to the sinner, mercifully beni; 
So may I hupe, if truly I repent 
And meekly bear the ill* which bear I nnat : 
And Vuu, my OfTspriag ! that da itill remoai, 
Yet may outstrip me in the appointed ntce. 
If e'er, through fault of mine, in mutual pain 
We breathed together for a iDomcnt's space, 
The wrong, by love provoked, let love airaign. 
And only love keep in your hearts a place. 

LVIII 
Tranql'ill(tv ! the sovereign aim wert thon 
In heathen schools of philosophic lore; 
Heart-stricken by stern destiny of yore 
The Tragic Muse thee acrved with thoughtful vow; 
And what of hope Elysium could allow 
Was fondly seized by Sculpture, to restore 
Peace to the Mourner. But when He, who wore 
The crown of Iboms around His bleeding brow, 
^Vanned our sad being with His glorious light, 
TAtn Arts, which still had drawn a softening grace 
From shadowy fountains of the Inlrnitc, 
Communed with that Itlea face to faco; 
And move around it now. as planets run, 
^acii in its orbit, lounil llie cutttal^vn. 



LIX— Death. 
METHOUCHT I saw tie footsteps of a throne 
Which mists »nd vapours from mine eyes did shroud — 
Noi view of who might sit thereon aJlowed; 
But all the steps and ground about were strown 
With sights the ruefuUest that flesh and bone 
Ever put on: a miserable crowd, 
Sick, hale, old, young, who cried before that cloud, 
" Thou art our king, O Death ! to thee we groan." 
I seem'd to mount those steps; the vapours gave 
Smooth way : and I beheld the face of one 
Sleeping aloUE within a mossy cave, 
With her face up to heaven; that seemed to have 
Pleasing remembrance of a thought foregone; 
A lovely Beauty in a summer grave 1 

LX — The EVEKLASTINC Templk. 
In my mind's eye a Temple, like a cloud 

Rose out of darkness : the bright Work stood still. 

And might of its own beauty have been proud. 

Bat it was fashioned ami to God was vowed 

By Virtues that diffused, in every pact. 

Spirit divine through forms of human art ; 

Faith had her arch — her arch, when winds blow loud. 

Into the consciousness of safety thrilled; 

And Love her towers of dread foundation laid 

Under the grave of things: Hope had her spire 

Star-high, and pointing still to something higher. 

Trembling I gazed, but heard a voice— it said : 

" Hell-gates are powerless Pbantoms when nu build." 




REFLECTIVE AND ELEGIAC 
POEMS. 



"IF THOO INDEED." 
If Thou indnd deiin Ihy lighi from H> 
Shine, Fact, ia thf place, and be conten 
The Sur ihai fmn the leniih dona in b 
Viiibk though ii be lo bsIF ihe Einh, 
Though hsK a sphere be conKieai o( iti 



Noi 



aalaai 



INFLUENCE OF NATURAL OBJECTS 




Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe ! 

Thou Soul, that art the Eternity of thought 1 

And givcst tP forms and imaRes [t brcsth 

And eveilasting motion ! not in vain. 

By Avj oi star-light, thus from my first dawn 

Of childhood didst thou intertwine for m<! 

Die pBSHonft thftt favAd u^ qnu X^'amzs. lani 
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Nut Hith the mean and vulgar works of man. 

But with high objects, witi enduring thinga, 

With life and nature; purifying thus 

The elements of feeling and of thought. 

And sanctifying by such discipline 

Both pain and feai, — until we recognise 

A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 

Nor was this fellowship vouchsafed to me 

With stinted kindness. Ir November days, 

When vapours roUing down the valleys made 

A lonely scene more lonesome; among wood! 

At noon; and 'mid the calm of summer nights. 

When, by the margin of the trembling Lidie, 

Beneath the gloomy hills, I homeward went 

In solitude, such intercoucsc was mine: 

Twas mine among the fields both day and night. 

And by the waters, all the summer long. 

And in the frosty season, when the sun 

Was set, and, visible for many a mile. 

The cottage windows through the twilight blazed, 

I heeded not the summons; — happy lime 

It was indeed for all of us ; for me 

It was a time of rapture I — Gear and loud 

The village clock tolled six — 1 wheeled about. 

Proud and exulting like an untircd botse 

That cares not for his home.— All shod with steel 

We hissed along the polished ice, in games 

Confederate, imitative of the chase 

And woodland pleasures, — the resouniling horn. 

The pack loud-bellowing, and the hunted hare. 

So through the darkness and the cold we flew. 

And not a voice was idle : with the din 

Meanwhile the precipices rang aloud-. 
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The Uaflesa trees and e-retj icy crag 
Tinkled like irnti; while I be liUtant hills 
Into the tumult Knt sn alien suuod 
Of melanchuly, BOt imnoticcit, while the Man, 
Eastu-ard, were iparkling clear, aai] in the west 
The orange iky of evening died away. 

Not seldom from the uproar I retired 

Into a lilent bay, — or iportiveljr 

Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuoiu throng. 

To cut across the reHex of a SCai; 

Image, tluU, Hying eUU before me, gleamed 

Upon the gluffiy plaiu: and ofteatimea, 

When wc had given our bodies tu Che wind. 

And all the shadowy banks on either side 

Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning still 

The rapid line of motion, then at once 

Have I, reclining liaclt upon my heela, 

Stopped short; yet »U11 the solitary cliffe 

'Wbeded by me — even as if the earth had rolled 

With viable motion her diurnal round 1 

Behind me did they stretch in solemn train. 

Feebler and feebler, and I alood and watched 

Till all was tranquil as a simmicc sea. 



"THE/IE K-'ylS A SOV.'^ 



There was a Boy; ye knew him well, ye CUSt 
And islands of Winander 1— many a time. 
At evening, when the earliest stars began 
To tnove along Ihe edg'ei of Xbc ^V^ 
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Rising or setting, would he stand itloae, 

Beneath the trees, ot hy the glimmering lake; 

And there, with fingers interwoven, both bands 

Pressed closely palm to palm and to hia mouth 

Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 

Blew mimic hoatings to the silent owls, 

That they might answer him. — And they would shout 

Across the watery vale, and shout again, 

Responsive to his tall, — with quivering peals, 

And long halloos, and screams, and echoes loud 

Redoubled and redoubled; concourse wild 

Of mirth and jocund din ! And, when it chanced 

That pauses of deep silence raotked his skill, 

Then, sometimes, in that ailence, while he hung 

Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 

Has carried far into hil heart the voice 

Of mountain torrents; or the visible scene 

Would enter unawares into his mind 

With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven, received 

Into the bosom of the Ueady lake. 

This Boy was taken from his Mates, and died 
In childhood, ere he was full twelve years old. 
Fair is the spot, most beautiful the Vale 
Where he was bom: the grassy Churchyard hangs 
Upon a slope above the vilhuge-Bchool; 
And, through that Chnrcbyard when my way has ted 
At evening, I believe that oftentimes 
A long half-hour together I have stood 
Mute — looking at the grave in which he Ueil 
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YEIV-TREES. 

Theke is a. Yew-tiee, pride □( Lortou Vale, 

Which to Ibis day Etands single, in the midlt 

Of it* own dntkness, as it stood of yore. 

Not Icilh to furnish weapons for the Band* 

Of Umfravjlle or Percy ere they marched 

To Scotland'! heaths; or those that crossed the sea 

And drew their sounding bows at Azincout, 

Perhaps at earlier Crecj, or Poicders. 

Of vast circumference and gloom profound 

This solilnry Tree ! — a living thing 

Produced too slowly ever (o decay; 

Of form and aspect too magnificent 

To be destroyed. But worthier still of note 

Are those fraternal Four of Boriowdale, 

Joined in one solemn and capacious grove; 

Huge trunks ! — and each particular trunk a growtli 

Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 

Up -coiling, and inveterately convolved, — 

Not uninformed with Phantasy, and looki 

That threaten the profane; — a pillared shade. 

Upon whose grassless ftoor of red-brown hue. 

By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 

Perennially — beneath whose snble roof 

Ot boufihs as if for festal purpose decked 

With unrejoicing berries — ghostly shapes 

May meet at noontide; Fear and trembling Hope, 

Silence and Foresight, Death the Skeleton 

And Time the Shadow; Ihere to celebrate, 

Ai in a natUTB\ tcmpVe scUleced o' 
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AVith ultars undisturbed oC mossy stone. 
United worship; or in mute repose 
To lie, and listen to tlie mountain flood 
Muimoring from Glaramara.'s inmost cm 
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July 13, i^jS. 

Five years have past; five sommera, with the length 

Of five long winters ! and again I hear 

These waters, rolling from their mountain -springs 

With a sweet inland murmur.'— Once again 

Do I behold these steep and lofty clilfs. 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 

Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and connect 

The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come whei) I again repose 

Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 

These plots of cottage,-groun[I, these orchard- tufts. 

Which at this season, with their unripe fruits. 

Are clad in one greeu hue, and lose themselves 

Among the woods and copses, nor disturb 

The wild green landscape. Once again I see 

These hedgerows, hardly hedgerows, little lines 

or sportive wood run wild : these pastoral farms, 

Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 

' Tht liver ia not aJTeclcd by Lh« ddu ■ fe« nuica ifv^t "Y^^k^K 
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Sent up, in lilcDce, from among the trees ! 
With some uacertain notice, u might seem 
OF vagrant dwellen in the houseless wooda, 
Ot of some Hennil's cave, where bj his lire 
The Hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous Forms, 
Through a long absctice, have Dot been to me 
A» i> a lanilscape to a blind man's eye: 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and 'mid the din 
0( towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weuiness, seg^^ons^wee^ 
Felt in the blood, and Celt along the heart; 
And passing even into my purer miod. 
With Iranguil r^stornlion: — feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure ; auch, perhapi, 
As have no alight or trivial influence 

' On that best portion of a good man's life, 
Hia little, nameless, unremembered acls 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I ttuU, 
To them 1 may have owed another gift. 
Of aspect more subUine; that blessed mood. 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world. 
Is lightened : — that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, — 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we ore laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

'.^eieeiiitothtUteoE Ct^raqk. 
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If thil 
Be but a vain belief, yet, oh ! how oft, 
In datknesa, and amid the many shapes 
Of Joyless daylight; when the tetful stir 
Unprofiulile, and the fever uf the world, 
Have hung upon the beatings of my licait. 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 

syh'an Wye ! Thou wanderer thro' the wo 
How often has my spirit turned to thee I 

And now, with gleams of half-extingnisbed thought, 
With many recognitions dita and faint, 
And somewhat of a sad perpleiity. 
The picture of the mind revives again : 
While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasnre, but witb pleasing thoughls 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope, 
Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 

1 came among these bills; when like a roe 
I bounded o'er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the Jonely streams. 
Wherever nature led ; more Uke a man 
Flying from something that be dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nE'"ure thm 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days. 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all,— I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract \ 

Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 
.The mountain, and Ihe deep and gloomy wood, 

f Their colours and their forma, were then to me 

Wn appetite; a feeling and a. Love, 



[2 KEKLECnVE AND 

, That bad no need of a Tcmoler cbartn, 

IB/ Ihoughl supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from tbe eye.— Thit time a past, 
And all its aching joys see now no mure, 
And M its dimiaptures. Not for this 
Faint t, nor moum nor murmuTi other gifts 
Have followed, for inch Io«b, I would believe, 
Abundnnt rccompenw. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of Ihoughtlesa youth; but hearing g&entimes 
The still, <ad music of humanity. 
Nor haish not grating, though of ample pQwci 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply ialerfusedi 
'Whose dwelling is the light of setting soni. 
And the round ocean and the living lir. 
And the blue sWy, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through oil things. Therefore am I sUU 
A lover of the meadows anil the woods. 
And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From ihis green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half creale.l 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense. 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

ttt oipresiioQ o( vrbuh 1 ^ nw ncD>L'm. 
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Nor perchance. 
If I were not thus ta.aght, should I the more 
Suffer roy gepial spirits to decay; 
For thou art with me, here, apon the bant* 
Of this fair river; thou, my dearest Friend, 
My dear, dear Friend, and in thy raice I catch 
The language of my fomier heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh I yet a little while 
May 1 behold in thee what I was once, 
My dear, dear Sister! and this prayer I make, 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; 'tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
I From joy to joy : for she can so inform 
I The mind that is within us, so impress 
I With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
' With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor Ihe sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kiodness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life. 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 
And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee ; an d in after years, 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 
Thy memory be as a dweUing-plagO 
For all sweet sounds and har 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, oi £t\elt 
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Shoultl )>e thy portion, with wliat healing thoughts 

or tender jo; wilt thou remcmbcT me, 

Anil these my exhoiUIiona 1 Nut, perchance 

If I should be where I no mote can hear 

Thy voice, nor catch froni thy wild eyci these gleam; 

Of put existence, wilt ttiou then forget 

That on the banki of this delightful itreara 

We stood together; and that I, »□ long 

A worshipper of NUure, hither came 

Unwearied In (hat service : rather say 

With warmer love, oh 1 with far deeper zeal 

or holier luve. Nor wilt thou then forget, 

I'hat alter many wanderings, many years 

Of abgence, these sleep woods and lofty clifli. 

And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 

More dear, both for themselves and for thy sakel 



ADDRESS TO MY INFANT DAUGHTER 
DORA, 

ON BEING REMINDED THAT SHE WAS A MONTH OLD 
THAT DAY, SEiTESlBER l6. 

Hast thou then survived — 
Mild olTspring of infirm humanity, 
Meek Infant I among all furlomest things 
The most forlorn— one life of that bright star. 
The second glory of the Heavens?— Thou htt«l; 
Alreaily hast survived that great decay, 
That transformation through the wide earth felt. 
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From whom the rice of human kind proceed, 

A thousand years are but aa yesterday; 

And one day's narrow circuit is to Him 

Not less capacious than a thousand years. 

But what is time? What outward glory? Neithev" 

A measure is of Thee, whose claims extend 

Through " heaven's eternal year."— Vet hail to Thee, 

Frail, feeble Monthling !— by th»t name, methinka. 

Thy scanty breathing- time is portioned out 

Not idly.— Hadst thou been of Indian birth, 

Couehed on a casual bed of moss and leaves, 

And rudely canopied by leafy boughs, 

Or to the churlish eleaienls exposed 

On the blank plains, — the coldness of the night, 

Or the night's darkness, oc its cheerful face 

Of beauty, by the changing Moon adorned. 

Would, with imperious admonition, then 

Have scored thine age, and punctually timed 

Thine infant history, on the minds of those 

Who might have wandered with thee. — Mother's lov^ 

Nor less than mother's love in other breasts. 

Will, among us warm-clad and warmly-housed 

Do for thee what the finger of the heavens 

Doth all too often harshly execute 

For thy unblest coevals, amid wilds 

Where fancy hath unall liberty to grace 

The affections, to exalt them or reliiie; 

And the maternal sympathy itself. 

Though strong, is, in the main, a joyless tie 

Of naked instinct, wound about the heart. 

Happier, far happier, is thy lot and ours I 

Even now — to solemnise thy helpless state. 

And to enliven in the mind's TegaiA 
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Thy passive beauty — picalUls hnve risen, 

ReseniblHQCes, or contiaata, that connect. 

Within the region of* father's thoughts. 

Thee and Ihy mate and sister of the sky. 

And Hrst; thy sinless projgreaa, through a world 

By sorrow durkeneil and by care dislurlied, 

Apt likeness bears to hers, through gathered clouds, 

Moving untouched in silver purity. 

And cheering oft-times their reluctant gloom. 

Fair arc yc both, and both are free from stsin: 

But thou, how leisurely tliou liirsl thy horn 

With brightness! leaving her to post along, 

And range about, disquieted in change. 

And still impatient of the shape she wears. 

Once up, once down the hill, one journey, Babe, 

That »iU suffice thee; and it seems that now 

Thou hast f ore- knowledge that such task is thine; 

Thou travellest so contentedly, and sleep'st 

In such a heedless peace. Alasl full ioon 

Hath this conception, grateful to behold, 

Changed countenance, like an object Sullied o'er 

By breathing mist; and thine appears to be 

A mournful labour, while to her is given 

Hope, and a renovation without end. 

— That smile forbids the thought; for on Ihy face 

Smiles are beginning, like the beams of dawn. 

To shoot and circulate; smiles have there been seen 

Tranquil assurances that Heaven supports 

The feeble motions of ihy life, and cheers 

Thy loneliness: or shall those smiles be called 

feelers of love, put forth as if t 

mlried world, and to prepare thy way 
itougb a strait passsiae \nt.i\c3.Wi mi4 S»» 
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Such are they; and Ihe same are tokens, signs, 
Which, when the appointed season hath arrived, 
Joy, a9 her holiest language, shall adopt; 
And Reason's godlike power be pcoud to own. 
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Eithwaiic, on s desolate Part vf ibe Shote, commaniling ■ 
beaudful Prospect. 

Nay, Traveller! rest. This lonely Yew-tree stands 
Far from all human dwelling: what if here 
No sparkling rivulet spread the verdant herh? 
What if the bee luve not these barren boughsP 
Yet, if the wind breathe soft, the curling waves. 
That break against the shore, shall lull thy mind 
By one soft impulse savcii from vacancy. 

vrtio he was 

That piled these stones, and with the mossy sod 
First covered o'er, and taught this aged Tree 
With its dark arms to form a circling bower, 
I well remember. — He was one who owned 
No common soul. In youth by science nursed. 
And led by nature into a wild scene 
Of lofty hopes, he to the world went forth 
A favoured Being, knowing no desire 
Which Genius did not hallow, — 'gainst the taint 
Of dissolute tongues, and jealousy, and hate, 
And scorn, — against all enemies prepared, 
All but neglect. The world, for so it thought. 
Owed him no service; wherefore he at qoek 
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With indignation turned bimlelfawsj, 

And with the had of priile susuined his aoul 

Ir solitude, — Stranger '. Ilieie gloomy boughs 

Had charms for him; >nd here he loved to sit. 

His only visitants a straggling sheep. 

The alone-chat, or die glancing sand-piper: 

And on these barren rocka, with Tern and heath 

And juniper and thistle sprinkled o'er, 

Fixing hia downcast eye, he many an hour 

A morbiit pleasore nourished, tracing here 

An emblem of his own unfruitful life : 

And, lifting up bis head, he then would gaze 

On the more distant scene, — how lovely 'tis 

Thou lee'st,— and he would gaze (ill it became 

Far lovelier, and hia heart could not sustain 

The beauty, still more beauteous! Nor, that time. 

When nature had subdued him to herself. 

Would he forget those beings, to whose minds, 

Warm from the labours of benevolence, 

The world and human life appeared a scene 

Of kindred loveliness : then he would sigh 

With mournful joy, to think that others feJt 

What he must never feel : and so, lost Man t 

On viHonaiy views wo-old fancy fecil, 

Tin his eye streamed with tears. In this deep vale 

He died, — this seat hia only monument. 

If Thou be one whose heart the holy forms 
Of young imagination have kept pure, 
Stranger I henceforth be warned; and know that 
ride, 

'er disguised in its own majesty, 
Jl iiltleaetsi that he who fee^a cQTd.«a^ 
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For any living thing, hsth ficultieB 

Which he has never used; that thonght with him 

Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 

Is ever on himself doth look on one, 

The least of Natuie's works, one who might move 

The wise man to that scotn which wisdom holils 

Unlawful, ever. O be wiser, Thou ! 

Instructed that true kuotvl^dge leads to love, 

True dignity abides with him alone 

Who, in the silent hour of inward thought. 

Can still suspect, and still revere himself, 

In lowliness of heart. 
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Oh ! pleasant exercise of hope and joy ! 

For mighty were the auxiliars, which then stood 

Upon our side, we who were strong in love 1 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive. 

But to be young was very heaven 1 — Oh 1 times. 

In which the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 

Of custom, law, and statute, took at once 

The attraction of a country in Romance 1 

When Reason seemed the most to assert her tights 

When most intent on making of herself 

A prime enchantress — to assist the work, 

Which then was going forward in her name! 

Not favoured spots alone, but the whole earth. 

The beauty wore of promise — that which sets 

(As at some momeot might not be un(e\t 
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I would ^>e utterance in Domnoos vene. 

or Truth, of Gruidcor, Bnuly, Love, and H^>e — 

And tnclancholy Fear subducfl fay Faith; 

Of bleucd consolations in diilress; 

Of moral MrcDgtlt, and inlEllectual power; 

0[jo<r in widat camtnonalty spread ; 

Of the individual Mind that keeps her own 

Inviolate relirmieiil, suhjccl there 

To Conscience only, and the law supreme 

or that Intelligence which governs nil; 

I King : — " fit audience lei me find though few 1 " 

So prayed, more gaining than he asked, the Bard, 
Holiest of Men.— Urania, I shall need 
Thy guidance, or a greater Muse, if such 
Oe«eend to earth or dwell in highest heaven! 
For I must tread on shadowy gtokicd, must sink 
Deep — and, aluft ascending, breathe In worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but a veiL 
All strength— all Xerror, single or in hands. 
That ever was put forth in personal form; 
Jehovah — with his thunder, and (he choir 
Of shouting; Angels, and Che empyreal thrones — 
I pass them unalarDied. Not Chaos, not 
The darkest pit of lowest Ereba», 
Not aught of blinder vacancy, scooped out 
By help of dreams, can breed such fear and awe 
As fall upon ui often when we look 
Into our Minds, into the Mind of Man, 
My haunt, and the main region of my song, 

■Beauty — a living Presence of the earth. 
Surpassing the most fair Ideal Forms 
'bich cnifl of d6\ical.c Spina hath composed 
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From earth's msterials— waits upon my steps; 

Pitches her tents before me as I move. 

An hourly neighbour. Paradise, and groves 

Elysian, Fortunate Fields — like those of old 

Sought in the Atlantic Main — why should they be 

A history only of departed things, 

Or a mere Sction of what never was? 

For the discerning iotellect of Man, 

When wedded to this goodly universe 

In love and holy passion, shall find these 

A simple produce of the common day. 

I, long before the blissful hour arrives. 

Would chant, io lonely peace, the spousal verse 

Of this great consummation ; — and, by words 

Which speak of nothing more than what we are. 

Would I arouse the sensual from their sleep 

Of Death, and win the vacant and the vain 

To noble raptures; while my voice proclaim! 

How exquisitely the individual Mind 

(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 

Of the whole species) to tlie external World 

Is fitted: — and how enquisitely, too, 

Theme this but little heard of among Men, 

The external World is fitted to the Mind; 

And the creation (by no lower name 

Can it be called) which they with blended tnigfat 

Accomplish : — this is our high argument. 

— Such grateful haunts forgoing, if I oft 

Must turn elsewhere — to travel near the tribes 

And fellowships of men, and see ill sights 

Of madding passions mutually inllamed; 

Must hear Humanity in fields ami groves 

Pipe solitary anguish; or must harig 
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Bcooding above the tierce contedetate stonn 

Of sorrow, b»rric»doed evcrroore 

Within the walls of Citie«i ma; these loundi 

Have Iheit aulheotic cominenl, — that cren these 

Hearing, I be not downcaM or forlorn ! 

— Descend, prophetic Spirit I that inspirest 

The human Soul of the univcraal earth, 

Drea,ining on things to come; and dost possca 

A raetrupolitan Temple in the hearts 

Of mighty Poets; upon me bestow 

A gift of genuine insight: that my Son? 

With star-like virtue in ils place may shine, 

Shedding benignant inRuence, — and secure. 

Itself, from all malevolent effect 

Of those mutations that extend their sway 

Throughout the nether sphere ! — And if with this 

I mix more lowly matter; with the thing 

Contemplate<l, describe the Mind and Man 

Contemplating, and who, and what he u-as. 

The transitory Being that beheld 

This Vision, — when and where, and how he lived; — 

Be not this labour useless. If such theme 

Mny sort viith highest objects, then, dread Power, 

Whose gracious favour is the primal source 

or all illumination, may my Life 

EJipress the image of a better time, 

More wile desires, and simpler manners; — nurse 

My Heart in genuine firccdom : — all pure thoughts 

Be with me; — so shall thy unfailing love 

Guide, and support, and cheer mc to the end 1 
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THE OLD CUMBERLAND BEGGAR. 



old and inlirDi perBons, who confintd themsclTCa lo a fitoie 
round jn Iheir neighbourhood, nod had ceiiaui fined days, u 
which, ai difTcrenl houses, ihcy rceularly rccciTed alnUr mni 

I SAW an aged Be{^r in my walk ; 

And he was sealed, by Ihe highway side, 

On a low stmchire of rude msuonry 

liuilt at the foot of a huge hill, that Ihey 

Who lead theic horses down the sleep rough road 

May Ihence remount at ease. The aged Man 

Had placed his staff across the broad smooth stone 

Thut overlays the pile; and, from a bag 

All white with flour, the dole of village dames. 

He drew his scraps and fragments, one by one; 

And scanned them with a lixcd and serious look 

Of idle computation. In the sun, 

Upon the second step of that small pile, 

Suiiounded by those wild unpeopled hills, 

He sat, and ate his food in solitude : 

And ever, scattered from his palsied hand, 

That, still attempting to prevent the waste. 

Was batHed still, the crumbs in little showen 

Fell on the ground ; and the small mountain birds, 

Not venturing yet to peelt their destined meal, 

Approached within the length of half his slafi'. 

Him from my childhood have I known; and then 
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He travels on, a lolilsr? M*ii| 

So helpless in appear^ince, that for him 

The MuDteriDg horaeman-travcUcc does not t 

With careleGS band bis alni& upon the grounc 

But itopi,— that he moy safely loiige the coin 

WithiD the old Man's hat; nor <|uits him so, 

But still, when he has given his horse the rein, 

Watcbes the aged Beggar with a look 

Sidelong — and half-revcrtcd. She who lends 

The toll-gate, when in summer at her door 

She turns her wheel, ifon the road she sees 

The aged Beggar coming, quits her work, 

And lifts the latch for him that he may pass. 

The post-boy, when It is rattling wheels o'ertake 

The aged Beggnr in tie woody lane, 

Shouts to him from behind; and, if thus warned 

The old Man does not change his course, the boy 

Turns with less noisy wheels to the roadside. 

And passes gently by — -without a curse 

Upon his lips, or anger at his heart. 

He travels on, a. solitary Man; 

His age has no companion. On the ground 

Kis eyes are turned, and, as he moves along, 

7"Ai?f move along the ground; and, evermore. 

Instead of common and hahitual sight 

or fields with rural works, of hill and dale. 

And the hlue sky, one little span of earth 

Is all his prospect. Thus, from day to daj. 

Bow-bent, his eyes foe ever on the ground. 

He plies Ids weary journey; seeing still. 

And seldom knowing that he sees, some straw. 

Some scattered leaf, or marks which, in one track. 

Tile nails ot carl or ttuHot-w^icsiWie left 
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Impressed on the wliite ioa.d, — in the same line, 
At distance still the same. Poor Traveller ! 
His staff trails with him; scarcely do his feet 
Disturb the Summer (iust; he ia so still 
In look and motion, that the cottage curs, 
Ere he have passed the door, will turn away, 
Weary of barking at him. Boys and girls, 
The vacant and the busy, maids and yoaths. 
And urchins newly breeched^all pass bim by: 
Him even the slow-paced waggon leaves behind. 

But deem not this Man useless. — Stalesmea! ye 
Who are so restless in your wisdom, ye 
Who have a broom still ready in your hands 
To rid the world of nuisances; ye proud, 
Ileart-swoln, while in your pride ye contemplate 
Your talents, power, and wisdom, deem bim not 
A burthen of the earth ! 'Tis Nature's law 
That none, the meanest of created things, 
Of forms created the most vile and brute. 
The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good — a spirit and pulse of good, 
A life and soul, to every mode of being 
Inseparably linked. While thus he creeps 
From door to door, the Villagers in him 
Behold a record which together binds 
Fast deeds and ofGces of charity. 
Else unreniembered, and so keeps alive 
The kindly mood in hearts which lapse of years. 
And that half-wisdom half-experience gives. 
Make slow to feel, and by sure steps resign 
To selfishness and cold oblivious cares. 
Among the farms and solitary bij^. 
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Hamlets and thinly-scatteted villagei, 
"Wheie'et [he aged Bc^ar takes bi« rouiid«, 
The mild necessity of use compels 
To acts of luvc; and habiL does the work 
Of reason; yet ptepacei that sfter-joy 
Which reason cherishes. And Ihiu the soul. 
By that sweet taste of pleasure onpursued. 
Doth find herself insensibly dlspoied 
To virtue and true goodness. Some there are, 
By Iheir good works exalted, lofty minds 
And meditative, authors of .lelight 
And happiness, which lo the end of time 
Will live, and spread, and kindle: even such mindi 
In childhood, from Ihla solitary Being, 
Or from like wanderer, haply have received 
(A thing more precious far than all that books 
Or the solicitudes of love can do 1) 
That first mild lonch oFaympathy and thought. 
In which they found their kindred with a world 
Where want and sorrow were. The easy man 
Who sits at his own door, — ind, hke the pear 
That overhangs his head from the green wall, 
Feeds in the sunshine', the robust and young, 
The prosperous and unthinking, they who live 
Sheltered, and flourish in a little grove 
Of their own kindrcd;~all behold in him 
A silent monitor, whicb on their minds 
Must needs impress a transitory thought 
Of self-congratulation, to the heart 
Of each recalling his peculiar boons. 
His charters and exemptions; and, perchance. 
Though he lo no one give the fortitude 
And circumspectiori oeeWM\ 1.0 v!««"t 
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His present blessings, xad to husband up 
The respite of the season, he at least — 
And 'tis no vulgar service — makes them felL 

Yel further, Many, I believe, there ate 

Who live a life of virtuous decency. 

Men who can hear the Decalogue and feel 

No self-reproach; who of the moral law 

Established in the land where they abide 

Are strict observers; and not negligent. 

In acts of love to those with whom they dwell, 

Their kindred, and the children of their blood. 

Praise be to such, and to their slumbers peace 1 

■ — But of the poor man ask, the abject poor; 

Go, and demand of him, if there be here 

In this cold abstinence from evil deeds. 

And these inevitable charities, 

Wherewith to satisfy the human soul? 

No — Man is dear to Man; the poorest poor 

Long for some moments in a weary life 

When they can know and feel that they have been, 

Themselves, the fathers and the dealers-out 

Of some small bles^ngs; have been kinil to such 

As needed kindness, for this single cause, 

That vi-c have all of UB one human heart. 

— Such pleasure is to one kind being known, 

My neighbour, when with punctual care, each ^eek 

Duly as Friday comes, though pressed herself 

By her own wants, she from her store of pieal 

Takes one unsparing handful for (he scrip 

Of this old Mendicant, and, from her door 

Returning with eihilarated heart, 

Sits by her fire, and builds her hope In heavm. 
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Then let bim pass, a blessing on bis faeadl 
Anii while in that vast solitude to which 
The tide of things hu borne him, he appeare 
To breathe and live but for himself alone, 
Unbl«med, uninjured, let him bear about 
The good which the benignant law of Heaven 
Has hung around him: and, while life ia his. 
Still let him prompt the unlettered Villagers 
To tender ofliccs and ptcnsive thoughts. 
— Then let him pass, a blessing on his head 1 
And, long as he can wSinder, let him breathe 
The freshness of the valleys; let his blood 
Struggle with frosty air and winter snows; 
And let the chartered wind that sweeps the heath 
Beat his gray locks against his withered face. 
Reverence the hope whose vital anxiouinesi 
Gives the last human liiterest to bis heart! 
May never House, misnamed oTlNDtJSTRy, 
Make him a captive ! for that pent-up din. 
Those life-consuming sounds that clog the air. 
Be his the natural silence of old age I 
Let him be free of mountain solitudes ; 
And have around him, whether heard or not. 
The pleasant melody of woodland birds. 
Few are his pleasures : if his eyes have now 
Been doomed so long to settle on the earth 
That not without some effort they behold 
The countenance of the horiionUl sun. 
Rising or selling, let the light at least 
find a free entrance ti> their languid oibi. 
And let him, whti't and ^htn he will, sit down 
Setiealh the trees, or by the grassy bank 

^highway side, arid witti Itc little birds 
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Share hia chance-gatheted meal; and, finally, 
As in the eye of Nature he has lived, 
So in the eye of Nature let him die ! 



ANIMAL TRANQUILLITY AND DECAY. 



The little hedgerow birds, 
That peck along the road, regard tiim not. 
He travels on, and in his face, his step. 
His gait, is one expresaiou; every limb» 
His look and bending ligiue, all bespeak 
A man who does not move with pain, but id 
With thought. — He is insensibly subdned 
To settled quiet : he is one bj' whom 
All effort seexns forgotten; one to whom 
Long patience hath such mild composure given. 
That patience now doth seem a thing of which 
He hath no need. He is by nature led 
To peace so perfect, that the young behold 
With envy, what the Old Man hardly feels. 



(I speak of one from many singled out) 
One of those heavenly days which cannot di( 
When, in the eagerness of boyish hope, 
I left our Cottage-threibold, sallying foiVo. 
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With a buge wiUrt o'er my ihoulden slung, 
A Dutttng-crouk in band, ■.»<) turned my itepi 
Toward the distant woods, n Figure quaint, 

Tricked out in proud dis^ise of cast-oS' weeda 

Which for that service had been husbanded. 

By exhortation of my frugal Dame; 

Motley accoutrement, of power to amile 

At thorn*, and brakes, and btamblea, — and, in truth, 

More ragged than need was! Among the woods, 

And o'er the pathless rocks, I forced ray way 

Unlit, at length, I came to one dear nook 

L'nvi^itcd, where not a broken bough 

Drooped with its withered leaves, ungrBcious sign 

Of devastation, but the hazels rose 

Tall and erect, with milk-white clusters hung, 

A virgin scene I — A little while I stood, 

Breathing with such suppression or the heart 

As joy delights in; and, with wise restndnl 

Voluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed 

The banquet, — or beneath the trees I sale 

Among the flowers, and with the flowers I played; 

A temper knowa to those, who, after long 

And weary e>[pectation, have been blest 

With sudden happiness beyond all hope. — 

Perhaps it was a bower beneath whose leaveft 

The violets of live seasons re-appear 

And fade, unseen by any luman eye; 

Where fairy water-breaks do murmur on 

For ever, — and I saw the sparkling foam. 

And with my cheek on one of Chose green stones 

That, fleeced with moss, beneath the shady trees, 

scattered like a Hock of sheep, 
( Jieard the murmut and \\ve mramoiva^wjund, 
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In tliat sweet mood when pleasure loves to pay 

Tribute to ease; and, of its joy secure. 

The heart luxuriates with indiiTerent things. 

Wasting its kindliness on stocks and atones, 

And on the vacant air. Then up I rose, 

And dragged to earth both branch and bough, with crash 

And merciless ravage; and the shady noolc 

Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower. 

Deformed and sullied, patienlly gave up 

Their quiet being: and, unless I now 

Confonnd my present feelings with the past. 

Even then, when from the bower I turned t,way 

Exolting, rich beyond the wealth of kings, 

I felt a sense of pain when I beheld 

The silent trees and the iijtru.ding slty.— 

Then, dearest Maiden I move along these shade* 

In gentleness of heart; with gentle hand 

Touch — for there is a spirit in the woods. 



TO JOANNA. 

Amid the smoke of cities did you pass 

The time of early youth; and there you learned. 

From years of quiet industry, to love 

The living beings by your own fireside, 

With such a strong devotion, that your heart 

Is slow toward the sympathies of Ihem 

Who look upon the hills with tenderness, 

And make dear friendships with the streams aq^ 

Vet we, who are transgressors in this kind, 

Dwelling retired in our simplicity 
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. Among Ihe woodi and (leWt, we love you well, 
unnal and I gueas, since yoQ have been 
o disUnt from us now for two long yean, 
FThat you will gUdly listen to discoutae, 
fee trivial, if you thence ace taught 
Thai they, with whum you once were happy, talk 
Familiacly of you and nt old lime*. 

While 1 was seated, now sotnc ten days past. 
Beneath those lofty fica, that overtop 
Their ancient neighbour, the old nleeple tower, 
The Vicar from bis gloomy house hard by 
Came forth to greet me; and when he had asked, 
" How fares Joanna, that wild-hearted Maid I 
And when will she return to us? " he paused; 
And, after short exchange of lillage news. 
He with grave looks demanded, for what cause, 
Reviving obsolete idolatry, 
I, like a Runic Priest, in characters 
Of formidable size had chiselled out 
Some uncouth name upon the native toclc. 
Above the Rothi, by the forest side. 
— Now, by those dear inimunitie* of heart 
Engendered betwixt maJice and true love, 
I was not loth lo be so catechised. 
And this was my reply: — "As it hefel, 
Une summer morning we had walked abroad 
At break of day, Joanna and myself. 
— 'Twas that delightful season when the broom. 
Full- flowered, and visible on every sleep. 
Along the copses runs in veins of gold. 
Our pathway led us on lo Kotha's banlta; 
And when we came Vn ttoiA ol ftiaj. vaJl wjok 
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Which looks toward the East, I there stopped short, 

And traced the lofty batrier with my eye 

From base to 9UtDmit; such delight I found 

To note in shrub and tree, in stone and flower. 

That intermixture of delicious hues, 

Along so vast a surface, all at once. 

In one impressioa, by connecting force 

Of their own beauty, unaged in the heart. 

■ — When I had gazed perhaps two minutes' space, 

Joanna, looking in my eyes, beheld 

That ravishment of mine, and laughed aloud. 

The Rock, like something starting from a aleqi. 

Took up the Lady's voice, and laughed again: 

That ancient Woman seated on Hehn-Crag 

Was ready with her cavern; Hammer-Scar, 

And the tall Steep of Silver- How, sent forth 

A noise of Uughter; southern Loughrigg heard 

And Fairfield answered with a mountain tone : 

Helvellyn far into the clear blue sky 

Carried the Lady's voice,— old Skiddaw blew 

His speaking trumpet; — back out of the clouds 

Of Glaramaia southward came the voice; 

And Kirkstone tossed it from his misty head. 

— Now whether (said I to out cordial friend, 

Who in the hey-day of astonishment 

Smiled in my face) this were in simple truth 

A work accomplished by the brotherhood 

Of ancient mountains, or my ear was touched 

Wilh dreams and visionary impulses 

To me alone imparted, sure I am 

That there was a lond uproar in the hills: 

And, while we both were listening, to my side 

The fair Joanna drew, as if she wished 
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To shelter from Some object of her fqar, 
— And hence, long nrterurnTdl, when eighteen moons 
Were wasteil, as I chanced to walk alone 
Beneath this rock, at luntise, on a calm 
And silent morning, I aat down, and tbetc. 
In memory of affection* oUI and true, 
I chiselled out in those rude character! 
Jusnna.'8 name upon the living stone. 
And I, and all who dwell by my fireside. 
Have called the lovely rock, 'Joanna's Rock," " 
NoTB' — Tn Cumberland ind Wealmorlund ate scvcial tntcTip- 

Thiy ate wilbotu doubt Komui. 

through ihe liku at Gruunece and Rydilc, rilti into Wyaudcr. 
On HElm^Cng, thu impiBBive dnglc Mounlain at the h«id of the 
Vile of Gtumers, ii acocli which frDin mou poinu of view beui > 
•trikinn nKmbJancs (a on Old. Woman cooering. CIor hr thli 
rock U OIK ot ihise riuurei or Caverni, which in the lincuate of 

raentigned iuimedigleV .umjund the VoUof GrMmere: of the when, 



THE FIR-GROVE PATH. 

When, to the attractions of the busy World 
Preferring studious leisure, I had cho»cn 
A habitalioa in this peaceful Vale, 
Sharp season followed of continual storm 
In deepest winter; anil, from week to week. 
Pathway, and lane, and public road, were clogged 
With freijuent showers of SDOW. Upon a bill 
.Af a short distance (torn m-j Coiia^p, stands 
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A statel)' Fir-groyc, whither I wna wont 

Ta hasten; far I found, beneath the coof 

or that perenniiil shade, a. cloistTat place 

Of refuge, with an unencumbered floor. 

Here, in safe covert, on the shallow snow. 

And, sometimes, on a speck of visible earth, 

The redbreast near me-hopped; nor was I loth | 

To sympathise with vulgar coppice Birds 

That, for protection from tbe nipping blast. 

Hither repaired. — A single beech-tree grew 

Within this grove uf£rs; and, on the fork 

Of that one beech, appeared a thrush's nestj 

A last year's nest, conspjcnously built 

At such small elevBtion from the ground 

As gave sure sign that tliey, who in that house 

Of nature and of love had made their ho 

Amid the tir-trees, all the summer long 

Dwell in a tranquil spot. Ami oftentimes, 

A few sheep, stragglers from some mountain-fiock. 

Would watch my motions with suspicious stare. 

From the remotest outskirts of the grove, — 

Some nook where they had made their Gnal stand. 

Huddling together from two fears—the fear 

Of me and of the storm. Full many an hour 

Here did I lose. Qut in this grove the trees 

Had been so thickly planted, and had thriven 

In such perplexed and intricate array. 

That vainly did I seek, between their stems, 

A length of open space, where to and fro 

My feet might move without concern or care; 

And, baffled thus, before the storm relaxed, 

I ceased the shelter to frequent, — and priied, 

Less than 1 wished to prii£, that calm Te(»:». 
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The 9DOW1 dissolved, and gcDuil Spring returned 
To clothe the fields with lierdure. Other haunts 
Meanwhile were mine ; till, one bright April day. 
By chnnce retiring from the g'^te of noon 
To this forsaken covert, there I found 
A hoary path-way traced between the trees, 
And winding on with such an cosy line 
Along a natural opening, that I stood 
Much wondering how I could have sought in vain 
For what was now so obvious. To abide. 
For an allotted interval of ease. 
Beneath my cottage roof, had newly come 
From the wild sea a cherished Visitantj 
And with the sight of this lame path — begun, 
Begun aod ended, in the shady grove, 
Pleasant conviction Rsshed upon my mind 
That, to this opportune recess allured. 
He had surveyed it with a finer eye, 
A heart more wakeful; and had worn the track 
By pacing here, unwearied and alone. 
In that habitual restlessness of foot 
With which the Sailor measures o'er and o'er 
Ilia short domain upon the vessel's deck, 
While she is travelling through the dreary sea. 

When thou hadst quitted Eathwaite's pleasant shore, 
And taken thy first leave of those green hills 
And rocks that were the play-ground of thy Youth, 
Year followed year, my Brother! and we two, 
Conversing not, knew little in what mould 
Each other's minds were fashioned; and at length. 
When once again we met in Grasmere Vale, 
Between us there wiaViwXt oftiM\)QTii 
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Than common feelings of fiatetnal love. 

But thou, a School-boy, to the sea. hadst carried 

Undying recollections ; Na.tuie there 

Was with thee; she, who loved us both, she still 

Was with thee; and even so didst thou become 

A siliitt Poel; from the solitude 

Of the vast aea didst bring a watchful heart 

Still couchant, an inevitable ear, 

And an eye practised like a blind man's touch. 

— Back to the joyless Ocean thou art gone; 

Nor from this vestige of thy musing hotirs 

Could I withhold thy honoured name, and now 

I love the fir-grove with a perfect love. 

Thithet do I withdraw when cloudless suns 

Shine hot, or wind blows troublesome and strong; 

And there I sit at evening, when the steep 

Of Silver-how, and Grasraere's peaceful Lake, 

And one green Island, gleam between the stems 

Of the dark firs, a visionary scene ! 

And, while I gaze npoa the spectacle 

Of clouded splendour, on tliis dream-like sight 

Of solemn loveliness, I think on thee. 

My Brother, and on all which thou hast lost 

Nor seldom, if I rightly guess, — while Thou, 

Muttering the Verses which I muttered first 

Among the mountains, through the midnight Hatch 

Art pacing thoughtfully the Vessel's deck 

In some far region, — here, while o'er mj head. 

At every impulse of the moving breeee. 

The fir-giave murmurs with a sea-like sound. 

Alone I tread this path;— for aught I know. 

Timing my steps to thine; and, with a store 

Of an distinguishable sympathies, 
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Mmgling most cunestwUbcs for the day 
When we, and others whom we love, shall meet 
A second time, !□ Gtasmete's happy Vale. 
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A FAHEWELL. 

THE YEAR l80Z. 

Fakewei.l, thou little Nook of mountain-ground, 

Tbon rocky cornet in the lowest sUir 

Of that magnificent tEmple which doth bound 

One side of our whole vale with grandeur rare; 

Sweet garden-orchard, eminently fair. 

The loveliest apol that roan hath ever found. 

Farewell ! — we leave thee to Heaven's peaceful cu 

Thee, and the Cottage which thon do3C surround. 

Our boat is safely anchored by the shore. 
And there will safely ride when we are gone : 
The flowering shrubs that deck our humble door 
Will prosper, though untended and alone : 
Fields, goods, and far-off chattels we have none : 
These narrow bounds contain our private store 
Of things earth makes, and sun doth shine upon; 
Here are they in our sight— we have no more. 

Sunshine and shower be with you, bud and bell I 
1 now in vain we shall be sought; 
ere in solitude lo dwell 
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Thou, like tbe maniiiig, in tby safTcoii coat, 
Bright gowan, and maish-marigold, faiewell! 
■Whom from the borders of the Lake we brought. 
And placed together, near our rocky WelL 

We go for One to whom ye will be dear; 
And she will prize this Bower, this Indian shed, 
Our own contrivance, building without peer I 
—A gentle Maid, whose heart is lowly bred, 
Whose pleasures are in wild lielda gathered, 
With joyousness, and with a thoughtful cheer. 
Will come to you, — to you lerself will wed, — 
And love the blessed life that we lead here. 

Dear Spot ! which we have watched with tender heed. 
Bringing thee chosen plants and blossoms blown 
Among the distant mountains, flD^ye[ and weed, 
Which thou hast taken to thee as thy own, 
Making all kiodnesa registered and known; 
Thou for our sakes, though. Nature's Child indeed. 
Fair in thyself and beaulifu-1 alone, 
Hast taken gifts which thou dost little need. 

And O most constant, yet most tickle Place, 
That haaf thy wayward moods, as thou dost show 
To them who look not daQy on thy face; 
Who, being loved, in love no bounds dost know, 
And sayest, when we forsake thee, " Let them go ! " 
Thou easy-hearted Thing, with thy wild race 
Of weeds and flowers, till we return be slow, 
And travel with the year at a Soft pace. 

Help us to tell her tales of years gone by. 

And this sweet spring, the beat beUncA. im&.''Q«9iL-, 
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Joy will be flown in iti mortality ; 

Something must itay to Cell us of [he Test. 

Here, throngei! wilh primrotica. the steep rock's breast 

Gli tiered U evening like a starry sky; 

And in this bush our Sparrow built her nest. 

Of which I Mng one song that will not die, 

O happy Garden I whose seclusion deep 
Hath been su friendly to industrious hours; 
And to loft slumbers, that ilid gently steep 
Our spirits, carrying with, them dreams of flowers. 
And wild notes warbled among leafy bowers; 
Two burning months let summer overleap, 
And, coming back wilh Her who will be ours. 
Into thy bosom we agaiu shall creep. 




Within our happy Castle there dwelt One > 
Whom without blame I may not overlook; 
For never sun on living creature shone 
Who mure devout enjayment with us took; 
Here on his hours he Imng ai on a book; 
On his own time here would he Qoat away, 
As doth a fiy upon a summer brook; 
But go to-raortow— or belike the day — 
Seeklbrhim, — he is fled; and whither none i 
1 S.-T-OAtniei. 



nsay, I 
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Thua often would he leave our peaceful home, 

And find dsewhere his basiness or delight; 

Out of our VaUej'a limits did he roam : 

Full many a time, upon a stormy night. 

His voice came to us from the neighbouring height: 

Oft did we gee him driving full in view 

At mid-daj when the sun was shining bright; 

What ill was on him, what he had to do, 

A mighty wonder bred among oar qoiet Crew. 

Ah ! piteous sight it was to see this Man 

When he came back to us, a withered flower, — 

Or, like a sinful crea.ture, pale and wan. 

Down would he sit; and without strength 01 power 

Look at the common grass from hour to hour: 

And oftentimes, how long i fear to say. 

Where apple-trees in blossom made a bower, 

Retired in that sunshiny shade he lay; 

And, like a naked Indian, slept himself away. 

Great wonder to our gentle Tribe it was 

Whenever^rom our Valley he withdrew; 

For happier soul no living creature has 

Than he had, being here tlie long day through. 

Some thought he was a lover, and did woo; 

Some thought far worse of him, and judged him wrong: 

But Verse was what he had been wedded to; 

And his own mind did like a tempest strong 

Come to him thus, and drove the weary Wight along. 

With him there often wallted in friendly guise. 
Or lay upon the moss by brook or tree, 
A noticeable man with large grey eyes, 
And a pale lace that seemed undouUteAV^ 
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As if a blooming face it ought to be; 
Heavy bit luw-hung lip did oft appear 
Depcest by weight of musing Phantuy; 
Profound his foiehead wns, though not severe; 
Y«t *aine did think that he bul httle business here: 
Sweet heaven forefend ! bis ivas a lawful right; 
Noisy he was, and gamesome as a boy; 
His limbs would tois about him with delight 
Like branches when strong windl the trees annoj. 
Nor lacked his calmer hours device uc toy 
To banish listlessnen and irksome care; 
Ife would have taught you how you might employ 
Yourself; and many did to him repair, — 
And certci not in vain; lie had invcntioiu tare. 
Expedients, too, of simplest sort he tried : 
Long blades of grass, plucked round him u he lay, 
Made — to his car attentively applied— 
A Pipe on which the wind would deftly play; 
Glasses he had, that little things display. 
The beetle panoplied in gems and gold, 
A mailed ongel on a battle day; 
The mysteries that cups of flowers enfold. 
And all the gorgeous sights which fairies do behold. 
He would entice that other Man to heat 
His music, and to view his imagery: 
And, sooth, these two (tici love each other dear. 
As far as love in such a place coulil be ; 
There did they dwell— from earthly labout free. 
As happy spirits as were ever seen; 
keep them company, 
■erfly sate down, they were, 1 ween, 
fd U if the M-me \i3,<l '\k«.d 3. M^idea Queeti. 
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Lie here, without a record of thy worth, 

Beneath i covering of the common earth 1 

It is not from unwillingness to praise, 

Or want of love, that here no Stone we raise; 

More thou desetv'st; but this Man gives to Man, 

Brother to Brother, this is all we can. 

Vet Ihey to whom thy virtues made thee dear 

Shall lind thee through all changes of the year : 

This Oak points out thy grave ; the silent Tree 

Will gladly stand a monument of thee. 

I grieved for thee, and wished thy end were past; 
And willingly have laid thee here B.t last : 
For thou hadat lived till every thing that cheers 
In thee had yielded to the weight of years; 
Extreme old age had wasted thee away, 
And left thee but a glimmering of the day; 
Thy ears were deaf, and feehle were thy knees, — 
I saw thee stagger in the summer breeze. 
Too weak to stand against its sportive breath, 
And ready for the gentlest stroke of death. 
It came, and we were glad; yet tears were shed; 
Both Man and Womau wept when Thou wert dead; 
Not only for a thousand thoughts that were. 
Old household thoughts, in which thou hadst thy share 
But for some precious boons vouchsafed to thee. 
Found scarcely any where in like degree ! 
For love, that comes to all — the holy sense. 
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BeU gift of God — in thee wu most interne; 
A chain of heart, a fcclinjf uf the mind, 
A tender Bympathy, which did thee bind 
Not only to us Men, but to th)' Kind : 
Yea, for thy Fellow-brute* in Ihee we saw 
The soul of Love, Love's intellectual law: — 
Hence, if we wept, it was not done in shame; 
Our [cars from passion and from reason came. 
And, therefore, shalt thou be an honoured name I 



TJ/£ SMALL CELANDINE. 

There is a Flower, the Lesser Celandine, 
That shrinks, like many more, from cold and rain; 
And, the Best moment that the sun may shine. 
Bright OS the sun itself, 'tis out again 1 

When hailstones have been falling, swarm on swan 
Or blasts the green field and the trees distressed. 
Oft have I seen it muffled up Itoiti harm. 
In close self-shelter, like a thing at rest 

But lately, one rough day, this Flower I passed 
And recognised it, though an altered fcmn. 
Now slBn.Iing forth an olTering to the blast. 
And buffeted at will by rain and storm. 

I stopped, and said with in!y-mutteced voice, 
■' Jl doth not love the shower, nor seek the cold i 
This neither is its courage nor its choice, 
But its neceasilj in bevn^ uVl, 
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" The suDshine may not cheer it, noi the dew, 
It cannot help itself in its dficay; 
StiiT in its members, withered, changed af hue." 
Anil, in my spleen, 1 smikJ that it was grey. 

To be a Prodigal's Favourite— then, worse truth, 
A Miser's Pensioner— behold out lot! 
Man, that from thy fair and shining youth 
Age might but take the thicigs Youth Deeded no 



BEGGAJiS. 

She had a tall man's height oi moie; 

No bonnet scceen'd her from the heat; 

A long drab-colourcd cloak she wore, 

A mantle, to her very feet 

Descending with a graceful flow, 

And on her head a cap as white as new-fidleii snoi 

Her skin was of Egyptian brown; 

Haughty, as if hei eye had »een 

Its own light to a distance thrown, 

She towered — lit person for a Queen, 

To head those ancient Amazonian (ilea; 

Or ruling Bandit's wife among the Grecian Isles. 

Before me begging did ahe stand. 

Pouring out sorrows like a sea. 

Grief after grief; — on English land 

Such woes, I knew, could never be; 

And yet a boon I gave her; for the Creature 

Was beautiful to sec — a weed of glotiou* fe.afcait\ 
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I left her, and punued my way; 

And loon befute mc did c9py 

A pair of litlle Boys at play, 

Chaiing a crimson buttecflyi 

The Taller followed with hii hat ii 

Wreathed round with yeUow flowcrslhe gayest of the land. 

The Other wore a timlcM crown 

With leaves of laurel stuck about: 

And, while both followed up and down, 

Each whooping with a merry thout. 

In their fraternal tcalurcs I could trace 

Unquestionable lines of that wild Suppliant's face. 

Vet Ikey, so blithe of heart, aeemed fit 

For finest tasks of earth oc air : 

Wings let them have, and they may flit 

Precursors of Aurora's Car, 

Scattering fresb llnwen; though happier far, I ween, 

To hunt their fluttering game o'er rock and level green. 

They dart across my path — and !o, 

l^ach ready with a plaintive whine 1 

Said 1, " Not half an hour ago 

Vour Mother has had alms of mine." 

" That cannot be," one answered—" she is dead : "— 

I looked reproof— they saw — but neither hui^ his head. 

"She has been dead, Sir, many a day" — 
" Sweet Boysi you're telling me a lie; 
It was your Mother, as I say t " 
And, in the twinkling of an eye, 

" Come ! come I " cried one, and without more ado. 
Off to gome other pVay ftift'io^QiiaVisfints flewl 



i 
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SEQUEL TO THE FOREGOIJVG. 



Where are Ihcy now, those wanton 803™? 

For whose free range the dsedal earth 

Was tilled with animated toys, 

And implements of frolic mirth; 

With tools for ready wit toguide; 

And ornaments of seemlier pride, 

More fresh, more bright, than Princes wear; 

For what one moment flang aside. 

Another could repair; 

What good or evil have they seen 

Since I their pastime witnessed here. 

Their daring wiles, their sportive cheet? 

I ask— but all is dark between I 

Spirits of beauty and of grace! 

Associates in that eager chase; 

The sterner judgment can subdue; 

And waken a relenting stnilc 

When she encounters fraud or guile; 

And sometimes ye can charm away 

The inward mischief, or allay, 

Ye, who within the blameless mind 

Your favourite scat of empire findl 

They met me in a genial tour, 

When universal nature breathed 

As with the breath of one: sweet Hower,— 

A lime to overrule the power 

Of discontent, and check the birth 



I 
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or tbonghti with beltCT thonghU at ttrife, 

The muat familiar bane of life 

Since parting innocence bequeathed 

Mortality to Earth! 

SoA clouds, the whitest of the year, 

Sailed through the aky — the bmoka ran clear; 

TTic lamtis from rock to rock were bounding; 

With songs the budded groves [csounding; 

And to my beait is still endeared 

The foith with which it then was cheered; 

The faith which saw that gladsome pair 

Walk through the fire wiib unsinged hair. 

Or, if such thoughts must needs deceive. 

Kind Spirit! I may we not believe 

That they, so happy and so fair, 

Through your sweet influence and the cste 

Of pitying Heaven at least were free 

From touch of deadly injury? 

Destined, whate'er their earthly doom, 

For mercy and immortal bloom 1 



MATTHEW. 



If Nature, for a favourite Child, 
In thee hath tempered so her clay. 
That every hour thy heart runs 
Yet never once Ao'iii ^q iSuajj, 
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Read o'er these lines; and then review 
This tablet, that thus humbly rears 
In such diversity of hue 
Its history of two hundred years. 

— When through this little wreck of fame. 
Cipher aad syllable t thine eye 
Has travelled down to Matthew's name. 
Pause with no common sympathy. 

And, if a sleeping tear should wake, 
Then be it neither checked not stayed: 
For Matthew a request I make 
Which for himself he had not made. 

Poor Matthew, all his frolics o'er, 
Is silent as a standing pool; 
Far from the chimney's meiry roar. 
And murmur of the village school 

The sighs which Matthew heaved were sigh 
Of one tired out with fun and madness; 
The tears which came to Matthew's eyes 
Were tears of Hght, the dew of gladness. 

Yet, sometimes, when the secret cup 
Of still and serious Ih ought went round, 
It seemed as if he drank it up — 
He felt with spirit so profound. 

— Thou soul of God's best earthly mould 1 
Thou happy Soul ! and can it be 
That these two words of glittering gold 
Are all that most renudn of ttie«1 
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THE TWO APRIL MORISTINGS. 

We wttlked along, while bright and red 
tlproBC the morning sun;* 
And Matthew stopped, he looked and said, 
" The will of God be done 1 " 

A villsge Schooltnaster wu he, 
Wilh hair of giiicering grey; 
Ae blithe a man a9 you could see 
On i. spring holidsj. 

And on that morning, through the grass 
And by the ateaining rills, 
We travelleil mertil)', to pass 
A day among the hills. 

" Our work," said I, " was well begun; 
Then, from thy breast what thought. 
Beneath so beautiful a «un, 
So sad a sigh has brought? " 

A second time did Matthew stop; 
And fixing still his eye 
Upon the eastern mountain-top, 
To me he made leply : 

" Von cloud with that long purple cleft 
Brings fresh into ray mind 
A da^ Uke this which I have left 
Full tfeiilj V="* Wbini. 
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"And just above yon slope of com 
Such colours, and no other. 
Were in the sky, that April mom. 
Of this the very brother. 

" With rod and line I sued the sport 
Which that sweet season gave, 
And, coming to the church, stopped short 
Beside my daughter's grave. 

" Nine summers had she scarcely seen. 
The pride of all the vale; 
And then she sang; — she would have been 
A very nightingale. 

" Six feet in earth my Emma lay; 
And yet I loved her more, 
For so it seemed, than till that day 
I e'er had loved before. 

" And, turning from her grave, I met. 
Beside the churchyard yew, 
A blooming girl, whose hair wa» wet 
With points of morning dc». 

" A basket on her head she bare; 
Her brow was smooth and white : 
To see a child so very fair, 
It was a pure delight ! 

"No fountain from its roclty cave 
E'er tripped with foot so free; 
She seemed as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea.. 



L 
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" Theie came from me a sigh of pain 

Which I could ill confiDc: 

I looked at her, and looked again : 

— And did not wiah her mine." 

Matthew is in his grave, ycl now, 
Mcthinks, 1 see him stand. 
As al that moiDenl, with a bough 
Of wilding in hii hand. 



THE FOUNTAfN. 

A CON\-eitSATI0N. 

We talked with open heart, and tongue 

Affectionate and true, 

A pair of Fiicnds, though I waa young. 

And Matlhcw seventy-two. 

We lay beneath a spreading oak. 
Beside a mossy aeati 
And Trom the turf a fountain broke. 
And gurgled at oar feet 

"Now, Matthew 1" sflid I, "lei us match 
This water's pleasant tunc 
With some olil Boider-Bong, or Catch, 
That suits a summer's 



" Or of the Church-clock and the 

Sing here beneath ITic shade, 

That half-mad thing of witty rhyme* 



! chitne* I 
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In silence Matthew lay^ and eyed 
The spring beneath the tree; 
And thus the dear old man replied. 
The grey-haired man of glee: 


" Down to the vale this water steers. 

How merrily it goes ! 

Twill murmur on a thousand jem. 

And flow as now it flows. \ 


"And here, on thU delightful d«y, 
I caiiQDt choose hut think 
How oCt, a vigorous man, I laj 
Besides this Tountain's brink. 


" My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred, 
For the same sound is in my ears 
■Which iQ those days I heard. 


•' Thus fares it still in one decay : I 
And yet the wiser mind 

Mourns less for what age takes away 1 
Than what it leaves bcliind. 


"The Blackbird in the summectrces, 
The Lark upon the hill. 
Let loose Ihcir carols when they please. 
Are quiet when they will. 


" With Nature never do ikey wage 

A foolish strife; they »ee " 

A happy youth, and their old age 

I. beautiful wid free: -j 


_ ■ 
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■' Bai we are prosed by heavy Um; 
And often, glad no more. 
We wear a face of joy, because 
We bave been glad of yore. 

"If there be one who need bemoan 
Hit kindred laid in earth. 
The household hearts Ihat were hb own. 
It isthE man of mirth. 

" My days, my Friend, are almost gone. 
My life has been approved, 
And many love me; but by none 
Am I enough beloved." 

" Now both himself and me he wrongs, 
The man who thus complains I 
I live and sing n>y idle songs 
Upon these happy plain*, 

" And, Matthew, for thy Children dead 



We rose up from the fauntain-iide ; 
And down the smooth descent 
Of the green sheep^track did we glide; 
And through the wood we went; 

And, ere we came to Leonard's-rock, 
He sang those witty rhymes 
About the crazy old church- clock, 
And the bnwiiitTti liiinies. 
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A POET'S EP/TAPH. 

Akt thou 3. Statesman, in the van 
Of public busiDeaa trained and bred? 
— First learn to love one living man; 
Thin may's! thou think upon Ihe dead. 

A Lawyer art thou?— draw not nigh 1 
Go, carry to Boioe iittec place 
The keenness of that practised eye. 
The hardness of tho-t sallow face. 

Art thou a Man of purple cheer? 
A rosy Man, right plump to see? 
Approach; yet, Doctor, not too near. 
This grave no cushion is for thee. 

Or art thou one of gallant pride, 
A Soldier, and no mao of chaff? 
Welcome 1 — but lay thy sword aside. 
And lean upon a peasant's staJT. 

Physician art thou? One, all eyes. 
Philosopher ! a fingering slave, 
One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother's grave? 

Wrapt closely in thy sensual fleece, 
O turn aside, — and take, I pray. 
That he below may rest in peace, 
That abject thing, thy soul, aw&^ t 
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A Moralist percbance appears; 
Led, Heaven knows how I to this poor god : 
And he has neither eje« nor eats; 
Himself hii world, and his own God; 

One to whose smooth 'nibbed soul can cling 
Not fatni, nor feeling, great or small; 
A reaionlng, 9eir-suf(ii:lng thing, 
AinteUeclual AU-in-aU! 

Shut close the door; press down tbe latch; 
Sleep in thy intellectual crust; 
Nor lose ten tickings of thy watch 
Near this unproftlable duet. 

But who is He, with modest looks. 
And clad in homely russet brown? 
He murmurs near the running brook* 
A music swcelci than their own. 

He is retired as noontide dew. 
Or fountain in a noon-day grove : 
And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 

The outward shows of sky and earth. 
Of hill and valley, he has viewed ; 
And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 



In common things that roi 
Some random truths he can impart; 
The harvest of a quiel eye 
That broods and skcpi o^^iib 
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But he is weak; botli Man and Boy, 
Hath been an idler id the land; 
CoDtented it he might enjoy 
The things which otliera understand. 

— Come hither [n thy hour of strength; 
Come, weak b9 ia B breaking wave ! 
Here stretch thy body at full length; 
Or build thy house upon this grave 1 



Loud is the Vale I the Voice is up 
With which she speaks when storms at 
A mighty Unison of streams 1 
Of all her Voices, One I 

Loud is the Vale; — this inland Depth 
In peace is roaring like the Sea; 
Yon star upon the mountain-top 
la listening quietly. 



Sadw 



il, e 



n to pain depcest, 
Importunate and heavy load ! ' 
The Comforter hath found me hei 
Upon this lonely road; 
' Tmportuiu gravQ lalma.— Mychkxv. X 



i 
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'lis ■ passionate Work — jel wise and well, 
WcU chosen is the spirit that is here j 

That Hulk which laboius in the deadly swell. 

This rueful sky, this pagcanUy uf feu t 

And this huge Cutle, Handing here sublime, 

1 iove ta see the look with which it htaves. 
Cased in the unfeeling umour of olJ time. 

The lighlaiag, the lierce wind, and trampling wave 
Farewell, farewell the heart that lives alone. 
Housed, in a dream, at distance from the Kind I 
Such happiness, wherever it be known. 
Is to be pitied; fur 'tis lurelj blind. 
But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer. 
And frequent sights of what is ta be borne I 
Such sights, or worse, as are before me here, — 
Not without hope we snSer and we monm. 



CLEN-ALMAJI^i OR, THE N^ARROW 
GLEN. 

In this still place, remote from men. 

Sleeps Ossian, in the narrow Glen; 

In this still place, where murmurs on 

But one meek Streamlet, only one : 

He sang of batUea, and the breath 

Of stormy war, and violent death; 

And should, methinks, when all was past. 

Hive rightfully been laid at last 

Where rocks were rudely heaped, and rent 

As by a spiiil iiuXniciA.-, 
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Where sights were rough, and sounds were 

And every thing unreconcUed; 

In some complaining, dim retreat. 

For fear and melancholy meet; 

But this is calm; there cannot he 

A more entire tranquillity. 

Does then the Bard sleep here indeed? 
Or is it but a groundless creed? 
Whal mailers it?— I blame them not 
Wboae fancy in this lonely spot 
Was moved; and in such way expressed 
Their notion of its perfect rest. 
A convent, even a Hermit's cell. 
Would break the silence of this Dell ; 

But something deeper far than these: 
The separation that is here 
Is of the grave ; and of austere 
Yet happy feelings of the dead : 
And, therefore, was it rightly said 
That Ossian, last of all his race. 
Lies buried in this lonely place. 



WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF 
MACFHERSONS OSSIAN. 

I Eanght, upon a litfuL breeze, 
melodies, 
iveting the «>>■ 
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While a d&tk itona before my light 
Was yielding, on a mountain height 
Loose vipoura have I watched, that won 
Priimalic colouri from the sun; 
Nor felt a wish that Heaven would show 
The image of its perfect bow. 

What neeil, then, of these finished Strains? 

Away with counterfeit Remains I 

An abbey in its lone recess, 

A temple of the wilderness. 

Wrecks though they be, announce with feeling 

The majesty of honest dealing. 

Spirit of Ossian 1 if irobound 

In language thou may'st yet be found. 

If aught (intrusted to the pen 

Or floating on the tcnguei of men, 

Albeit shattered and impaired) 

Subsist thy dignity to guard, 

In concert with memorial claim 

Of old grey stone, and high-born name. 

That cleaves to rock or pillared cave. 

Where moans the blast, or beats the wave. 

Let Truth, stern aibitreas of all. 

Interpret that original, 

Antl for presumptuous wrongs atone; 

Authentic words be given, or none! 

Time is not blind; — yet He, who spues 

Pyramid pointing to the Stars, 

Hath preyed with ruthless appetite 

On all that marked the primkl flight 

Of the poetic ecstasy 

Into the Und ol m^Wev], 



1 
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Na toDguE is able to rehearse 
One measure, Orpheus ! of thy yerse; 
Musxus, stationed with his lyce 
Supreme among the Elysian quire, 
Is, for the dwellers upon earth. 
Mute as a Lark ere morning's birth. 
Why grieve for these, though past »way 
The music, and extinct the lay? 
When thousands, by severer doom. 
Full early to the silent tomb 
Have sunk, at Nature's call ; or strayed 
From hope and promi.se, self-betrayed; 
The garland withering on their brows; 
Stung with cemorae for broken vows; 
Frantic — else how might they rejoice 1 
And friendless, by their own sad choice. 

Hail, Bards of mightier grasp ! on you 

I chiefly call, the chosen Few, 

Who cast not off the acknowledged guide. 

Who faltered not, nor turned aside; 

Whose lofty Genius could survive 

Privation, under sorrow thrive; 

In whom the fiery Muse revered 

The symbol of a snow-white beard, 
Bedewed with meditative tears 
Dropped from the lenient cloud of years. 
Brothers In Soul ! though distant times 
Produced you, nursed in various climes, 
Ve, when the orb oflife had waned, 
A plenitude of love retained; 
Hence, while in you each sad regret 
By corresponding hope wa^ mcX,, 
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Ye lingered among human kind. 
Sweet voice* for the pasMng wind; 
Departing sanbeanu, loth to stop. 
Though tmiling on the lut hill top 1 

Such to the tender-hearted Maid 
Even etc her joys begin to fade; 
Such, haply, to the rugged Chief 
By Fortune crushed, or tamed by grief; 
Appears, on Morven's lonely shore. 
Dim-gleaming through imperfect lore, 
The Son of Fingal ; such wtt« blind 
Mseonides of ample mind; 
Such Milton, to the Countain-hetul 
Of glory by Urania led I 



THE WISHINC-GATE. 

of Cnumen, by ilie aide or [he highwi 



Hope rules a land for ever green: 

All powers that serve the bright-eyed Qi 

Ate confident and gay; 

Clouds at her bidding disappear; 

Points she to aught? — the bliss 

And Fancy smootlis the way. 

:h the land of wishes — there 
Dwell fruitless daj-dreams, lawless prayer. 
And Ihougbts with ttvins* si tiuAn-, 
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Vet how fotlorn, should yi depart, 
Ye auperstitioDs of the hinri. 
How poor were human life I 

When magic lore abjured its might. 
Ye did not forfeit one dear Hght, 
One tender claim abate; 
Witnesa this symbol of your sway. 
Surviving near the public way. 
The rustic Wishing-gatc ! 

Inquire not if the faery race 

Shed kindly influence on the place. 

Ere northward they retiredj 

If here a warrior left a spell. 

Panting for glory as he fell; 

Or here a saint expired. 

Enough that all around is fair. 
Composed with Nature's finest care, 
And in her fondest love; 
Peace to emhosom and content. 
To overawe the turbulent. 
The selfish to repcoTC. 

Yea! even the Stranger from afar. 
Reclining on this moss-grown bar. 
Unknowing, and unknown, 
The infection of the ground partakes. 
Longing for his Beloved — who makes 
All happiness her own. 

Then why should conscious Spirits fear 
The mystic stirrings that are here, 
The ancient faith disclaim? 
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And to eiall the pasung hour; 
Or lootbc H irilb > buling [Miret 
Dnini (rota [he Sacrifice foifilled 
Before (hii rngsed loil wu tilledi 
Oi boinan tubiiatioo rote 
To inteiTD^ the deep repote! 

Well ma^ the vill>gcn rqoice ! 
Not heat, not cold, nor weu7 wajs. 
Will be 2. hiodtaoce to the voice 
Hut would anitc ■□ piajcr and praise; 
Mote duly shall wild wandering Voutb 
Receive the curb of sacred truth, 
Shall tottering Age, bent earthward, bear 
The Proniiie, with uplifted ear; 
Aod all shall welcome the new ta; 
Impaited to their Sabbath-da;. 

Nor deem the Poet's hope mi^laced, 
Hia fancy cheated— that can see 
A shade upon the future cast 
Of Time's pathetic sanctity; 
Can hear the mooitory clock 
Sound o'er the lake uith gentle shock 
At evening, when the ground beneath 
Is TufHed o'er with cells of deathi 
Where happy generations lie, 
Here tMlotedtot AeraS:^. 
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lives there a man whose sole delights 
Aie trivial pomp and city noise, 
Hardening a heart that loathes or slights 
What every natural heart enjop? 
Who never caught a noon-tide dream 
From murmur of a running stream; 
Could strip, for aught the prospect yields 
To him, their verdure from tie fields; 
And take the radiance from the clouds 
In which the son his setting shrouds. 

A soul so pitiably roilom. 
If such do on this earth abide, 
May season apathy with acocn, 
May turn indifference to pride; 
And Blill be not unblesl — compared 
With him who grovels, self-debarred 
From all that lies within the scope 
Of holy faith and Christian hope; 
Yea, strives for others to bedim 
The glorious Light too pure for him. 

Alas! that such perverted zeal 

Should spread on Britain's favoured ground I 

That public order, private weal, 

Should e'er have felt or feared a wound 

From champions of the desperate law 

Which from their own blind hearts they draw; 

Who tempt their reason to deny 

God, whom their passions dare defy. 

And boast that Ihey alone are free 

Who reach this dire extienuCj V 
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But turn we rtom these " bold bad " men; 
The way, mild l^dy ! that halh led 
Down to theit " dark opptobrious den," 
Ib all too rough toe Thee to tiead. 
Soflly as morning vapoun glide 
Down Kydal-cove from Fairiield's tide. 
Should move the tenor o( ih song 
Who means to charity no wrongi 
Whose offering gladly would accord 
With this day's work, in thought and word. 
Heaven pcoiper it! may peace, and love. 
And hope, and consolation, fBll, 
Through its meek influence, from above, 
And penetrate the hearts of all; 
All who, around the hnlbwed Fane, 
Shall aojoum in this fair domain; 
Grateful to Thee, while service pure. 
And ancient ordinance, shall endure, 
For opportunity hestowed 
To kneel together, and adore their Godt 



TO THE REV. DR. WORDSWORTH. 
(with the sonnets to the river duddon, and 

OTHEK roEMS.) 

The minstrels played their Christmas tune 
To-night beneath my cottage- eaves j 
While, smitten by a lofty moon, 
The encircling laurels, thick with leave^ 
Gave buck a rich and dazzling sheen, 
Thai ovcipovieie4 "liitw traSssAewa. 
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Through hill and valley every hreeic ■ 

Had sunk to rest with folded wings : ^ 

Keen was the air, but could not freeze I 

Nor check the mnaic of the strings; " 

So stout and hatdy were the band 
That scraped the chords with strenuous hand. 

And who but listened?— till was paid 
Respect to every Inmate's claim : 
The greetinE g'^sf 1 '!>* music played, 
In honour of each household name. 
Duly pronounced with lusty c&U, 
And "merry Christma.s" wished to allt 

O Brother ! I revere the choice 
That took thee from thy native hiDs; 
And it is given Ihee to rejoice: 
Though public care full often tills 
(Heaven only witness of the toil) 
A barren and ungrateful soil. 

Yet, would that Thou, with me and mine, 

Hadst heard this never-failing rile; 

And seen on other faces shine 

A true revival of the light 

Which Nature and these rustic Powers, 

In simple childhood, spread through oursi 

For pleasure hath nol ceased to wait 
On these expected annual rounds; 
Whether the rich man's sumpluous gate 
Call forth the unelaborate sounds, 
Or they are offered at the door 
That guards the loiilieal of &e ^001. 
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How loncking, when, at midught, nrcep 
Sdow -rouSed w'mdi, ind >U ii daili. 
To he»r — and »ink ag»in to sletp I 
Or, at in earlier ail, to mark, 
By blazing lire, the M-ill snipenie 
or seir-compbccnt innoceDCe; 

Tbt matual nod, — tbe grat'e ditgaise 

Of hearts with gladncH bciialntng o'er; 

And lonie anbidden lean thai rise 

Fur nsmei once bearri, and beard no more; 

Tears brightened by the sccenixde 

For bfani in the cradle laid- 

Ah \ not for emerald iielits alone. 

With ambient itreams more pure and bright 

Than fabled Cytberea'a lone 

Glittering before the Thunderer's Mgtt, 

Ii to roy heart of hearts endeared 

The ground where we were bom and reared 1 

Hail, ancient Manners ! sure defence. 
Where they survive, of wholesome laws; 
Rcmnanl9 of love whose modest sense 
Thus into narrow room withdraws; 
Hail, Usages of pristine mould, 
And ye that guard them, Mountains old I 

Bear with me. Brother! quench the thought 
That Blights this passion, or condemns; 
If thee fonrf Fancy ever brought 
From (he proud margin of the Thainea, 
And Lambeth's vevierable toweci, 
To hiimblei sWearo*, wii ffl 
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Yes, they can make, who fail to find. 

Short leisure even in busiest days; 

Moments, to cast a look behind. 

And profit by those kindly rayg 

That through the clouds do Bometioies steal, 

And all the far-off past reveal. 

Hence, while the imperial City's din 
Beats frequent on thy satiate ear, _ 

A pleased attention I may win I 

To agitations less severe, ^ 

That neither overwhelm nor cloy, 
But fill the hollow vale with joy ! 



EVENING VOLUNTARIES. 



Not in the lucid intervals of life 

That come but as a curse to party-strife; 

Not in some hour when Pleasure with a sigh 

Of languor puts his rosy garland by; 

Not in the breathing-times of that poor slave 

Who daily piles up wealth in Mammon's cave — 

Which practised talent readily affords, 

that her hand has touched responsive chords; i 



Nor has her gentle beauty power 

With genuine rapture and with fervent love 

The soul of Genius, if he dare to take 

Life's rule from passion craved foi ^3^>Qti^w 
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Untsught th»t meeltneaa is the cherished bent 
Of all the truly gteat and all the innocent. 

But who I'j innocent? By grace divine. 
Not otherwise, O Nature ! we are thine, 
Through good and evil thine, ui jnst degree 
Of rational and manly sympalhy. 
To all that Earth from pensive hearts is stealing. 
And Heaven is now to gladdened eyes revealing, 
Add every charm the universe can show 
Through every change its aspects undergo — 
Care may be respited, but not repealed; 
No perfect cure gtovvs on that bounded field. 
Vain is Ihe pleasure, a false calm the peace. 
If He, through whom alone our conHicts cease. 
Our virtuous hopes without relapse advance. 
Come not to speed the Soul's deliverance; 
To the distempered Intellect refuse 
His gracious help, or give what we abuse. 



Easter Sunday, April 7, 

The Sun, that seemed so mildly to retire. 
Flung back from distant climes a streaming fire. 
Whose blaze is now subdued to tender gleams. 
Prelude of night's approach with soothing dreams. 
Look round; — of all Ih-c clouds not one is moving; 
Tis the still hour of thinking, feeling, loving. I 

i Silent, and stciWast as the vaulted sky, 

k The boimdlesa piain ot wattt wem4 ta^-.— J 
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Cornea that low soond from breeie* rustline o'er 
The grass-crowned headland that conceals [he shore? 
No; 'lis the earth-voice of Ihe mighty sea. 
Whispering how meek and gentle he tan be 1 

Thou Power supreme \ who, aiming to rebnks 
Offenders, doat put off the gracious look, 
And clothe thyself with terrors like the flood 
Of ocean roused into his fiercest mood; 
Whatever discipline thy Will ordain 
For the brief course that must for me remain. 
Teach me with quick-eared spirit to rejoice 
In admonitions of thy softest voice ! 
Whate'er the path these moital feet may trace. 
Breathe through my soul the blessing of thy grace. 
Glad, through a perfect love, a faith sincere 
Drawn from the uisdom that begins with fearj 
Glad to expand; and, for a. season, free 
From finite cares, to rest absorbed \a Thee t 



TO MARV WORDSWORTH. 

O DEARER far than light and life are deat. 
Full oft our human foresight I deploje; 
Trembling, through my unwoilhiness, with fejr 
That friends, by death disjoined, Qiay meet no n 

Mi^ivings, hard to vanquish or contio' 
Mix with the day, and cross the hour a 
While all the future, for thy purer soul. 
With " sobet certainties " of love is blei 
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IT a faint ligb, not muot for human ear. 
Tell Ihat these words thy humbleness aSend, 
Chcriiih me still— else faltering in Ihe teat 
Of a 9tecp march : aphold roe to the end. 

Peace leltlci where Ihe Totellect is meek, 
And love k dutifal in thought ind deed; 
Through Thee communion with thai Lov-e I seek; 
The faith Heaven strengthens where Ae moulds th 



TO A CHILD. 

WBITTEN IN HEK UBUK. 

Small icrvice ia true service while it IasIs: 
Of humblest Friends, brieht Creature ! scorn no' 
The Dftiay, by the shadow that it casta, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the Sun. 



EXTEMPORE EFFUSION UPON THE 
DEATH OF JAMES HOGG. 
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REFLECTIVE AND EI.EGIAC POEMS. 3O 

When lust along its banks I wandered. 
Through groves that had begun to ahcd 
Their golden leaves upoti the pathways, 
My steps the Border -minstrel led. 

The mighty Minstrel breathes no longer, 
'Mid mouldering ruins low he liei ; 
And death upon the hraes of Yarrow, 
Has dosed the Shepherd-poefs eyes: 

Nor has the tolling year twice measured. 
From sign to sign, its stedfast course. 
Since every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source; 

The rapt One, of the godlike forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in earth ; 
And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 
Has vanished from his lonely hearth. 

Like clouds that rake tbe moun tain-summits. 
Or waves that own no curbing hand. 
How fast has brother followed brother. 
From sunshine to the sunless land ! 

Yet I, whose lids from infant slumber 
Were earlier raised, remain to hear 
A timid voice, that asks in whispers, 
"Who next will drop and disappear?" 

Our haughty life is crowned with darkness. 
Like London with its own black wreath, 
On which with thee, O Crabhe! forth-looking, 
I gazed from Hampstead'i breezy hea^. 
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Heaven will not tax oar though Ca with pride 
If like ombitioD be Iheir guide. 

Roused by this kindliest of May-sbovren, 
The spirit-quickencr of the flowers, 
Tbat with moist virtue soflly cleaves 
The buds, and freshens the young leaves. 
The birds pour forth theic souls in notes 
Of rapture from a thousand throats— 
Here checked by too impetuous haste, 
While there the music runs, to waste, 
With bounty more aod more enlarged. 
Till the whole air is overcharged. 
Give ear, O Man ! to their appeal, 
And thirst for no inferior zeal. 
Thou, who canst Ikini, as well as feel. 

Mount from the earth; aspire! aspiref 
So pleads the town's cathedral quire, 
In strains that from their solemo height 
Sink, to attain a loftier flight; 
While incense from the altar breathes 
Rich fragrance in embodied wreaths; 
Or, flung from swinging censer, shroadt 
The taper-lights, and curls in clouds 
Around angelic Forms, the still 
Creation of the painter's skill. 
That on the service wail concealed 
One moment, and the next revealed. 
— Cast off your bonds, awa.ke, arise. 

What else can mean the visual plea 
Of still or moving imagery — 
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The iterated lummona loud. 
Not wasted on the attendant crowd, 
Nor wholly lost upon the throng 
Hurrying the biuy street* tlong? 



Alisl the sanctitiei combined 

By art to unsensualise the mind 

Decay and languish; or, ai creeds 

And humoura change, arc spurned lilce weeds : 

The priesti are from tbeir hilars thrust; 

Temples are levelled with the duM; 

And solemn rites and awful fomu 

Founder amid fanatic storms. 

Vet evermore, Ihrougb years renewed 

In undisturbed vi-cissilude 

Of seasons balancing their flight 

On the swift wings of day and night, 

Kind Nature keeps a heavenly door 

Wide open for the scattered Poor. 

Where flower-bieathed incense to the skies 

Is wafted in mute harmonics; 

And ground fresh-cloven by the plough 

Is fragrant with a humbler vow; 

Where birds and brooks from leafy dells 

Chime forth unwearied canticles. 

And vapours magnify and spread 

The glory of the sun's bright head — 

StiU constant in her worship, still 

Conforming to the eternal Will, 

Whether men sow or reap the Reldf, 

Divine monition J^ature yields, 
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That not by bread alone we live, 
Or what a hand of flesh can give ; 
That every day should leave some part 
Free for a sabbath of the heart : 
So shall the seventh be truly blest, 
From mom to eve, with hallowed rest. 



INSCRIPTION FOR A STONE 

IN THE GROUNDS OF RYDAL MOUNT. 

In these fair vales hath many a Tree 

At Wordsworth's suit been spared; 
And from the builder's hand this Stone, 
For some rude beauty of its own, 

Was rescued by the Bard. 
So let it rest; and time will come 

When here the tender-hearted 
May heave a gentle sigh for him, 

As one of the departed. 



INDEX OF FIRST LINES. 
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Dear child of nature, let them rail ! . 
Dear to the loves, and to the graces vowed 
Departing summer hath assumed 



Earth has not anything to show more fair . 

England ! the time is come when thou should'st wean 

Ethereal minstrel ! pilgrim of the sky I 



Fair is the swan, whose majesty, prevailing 
Fair star of evening, splendour of the west 
Farewell, thou little nook of mountain-ground . 
Five years have past ; five summers, with the length 
From low to high doth dissolution climb . 
From Stirling Castle we had seen 



Go, faithful portrait ! and where long hath knelt 



Hast thou then survived 

Here pause : the poet claims at least this praise 
High in the breathless hall the minstrel sate 
High is our calling, friend!— Creative art 
Hope rules a land for ever green 



I am not one who much or oft delight 

I have a boy of five years old . • 

I heard a thousand blended notes « 

I saw an aged beggar in my walk 

I saw far off the dark top of a pine . 

I shiver, spirit fierce and bold 

I thought of thee, my partner and my guide 

I travelled among unknown men « 

I've watched you now a full half-hour 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

I was thy neighbour once, thou rugged pile! 

I watch, and long have watched, with calm regret 

If from the public way you turn your steps 

If nature, for a favourite child .... 

If thou indeed derive thy light from Heaven 

Inland, within a hollow vale, I stood . 

In my mind's eye a Tcm^\e, YvVt ^ doud . 

In these fair vales Vvat\v manv ^xttt . 
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I-AGB 

in the sweet shire of Cardigan 28 

In this still place, remote from men 393 

In youth from rock to rock I went zx6 

Is it a reed that's shaken by the wind 903 

It is a beauteous evening, calm and free ax6 

It is not to be thought of that the flood 307 

It is the first mild ds^ of March X38 

It seems a day 361 

Lance, shield, and sword relinquished — at his side . . .331 

Lie here, without a record of thy worth 375 

Life with yon lambs» like day, is just begun .... 339 

Loud is the vale ! the voice is up 389 

Methought I saw the footsteps of a throne .... 333 

Milton! thou should'st be living at this hour .... 307 

Most sweet is it with un-uplifted eyes 334 

My heart leaps up when I behold xxz 

Nay, traveller! rest. This lonely yew-tree stands . . . 347 

Nor can I not believe but that hereby ..... 3x5 

Not in the lucid intervals of life 305 

Nuns fret not at their co^yent*s narrow room .... 3x3 

O blithe new-comer! I have heard X4X 

O dearer far than light and life are dear 307 

O friend! I know not which way I must look .... 306 

O nightingale ! thou surely art 136 

O thou ! whose fancies from afar are brought .... 134 

Oft have I caught, upon a fitful breeze 393 

Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray 3 

Oh! pleasant exercise of hope and joy! 349 

Once did she hold the gorgeous east in fee .... 304 

On his morning rounds the Master 33 

On man, on nature, and on human life • . . . . 35X 

Fansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies 1x9 

Pleasures newly found are sweet zas 
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Return, content ! for fondly I pursued . . • « 

Rotba, my spiritual child! this head wa& g^ce^ •••'** 
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Tranquillity ! the sovereign aim wert thou 
*Twas summer, and the sun had mounted high . 
Two voices are there; 'one is of the Sea 

Up, Timothy, up with your staff and away 1 
Up ! up ! my friend, and quit your books . 
Up with me! up with me into the clouds! . 

Vanguard of liberty, ye men of Kent . . 

Wansfell ! this household has a favoured lot 

We talked with open heart, and tongue 

We walked along, while bright and red 

What crowd is this? what have we here! we must not 

" What is good for a bootless bene?" 

What lovelier home could gentle fancy choose? 

" What, you are steping westward? "— ** Yea" 

When first, descending from the Moorlands 

When I have borne in memory what has tamed 

When Ruth was left half desolate . . . 

When, to the attractions of the busy world . 

Where are they now, those wanton boys? . 

Where art thou, my beloved son 

Where lies the land to which yon ship must go? 

Where towers are crushed, and unforbidden weeds 

Where will they stop, those breathing powers 

Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 

Why, William, on that old grey stone 

Wings have we, — and as far as we can go 

Wisdom and spirit of the universe! . 

Within our happy castle there dwelt one 

With sacrifice, before the rising mom 

Yes, it was the mountain Echo . 
Yes, there is holy pleasure in thine eye] 
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